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JULIUS    CAESAR 

CHAPTER   I 

"  MORE  THAN  A  MAEIUS  " 

With  little  imagination  a  student  of  to-day  can  see 
many  striking  points  of  likeness  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  Rome  into  which  Gains  JuHus  Caesar 
was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  Quinctihs  (since  his  death 
called  July)  102  B.C.  There  was  the  same  highly 
organised  but  small  nucleus  stretching  out  long  tentacles 
into  zones  of  unrest  east  and  west,  the  same  strange 
anomahes  in  the  central  administration — a  government 
nominally  by  the  people,  but  actually  by  the  aristo- 
cratic body,  the  same  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches, 
and  the  same  menace  from  younger  nations  which  were 
beginning  to  covet  spheres  of  Roman  influence  for  the 
expansion  their  numbers  and  importance  claimed. 
Rome  was  a  city  state,  a  repubhc  with  a  vast  empire 
embracing  Spain  and  parts  of  southern  France  in  the 
West,  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  IMinor  in  the  East, 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Illjrria,  and  most  of  known 
Africa.  Yet  the  ramparts  of  this  huge  empire  were 
weak ;  and  in  the  very  j^'ear  of  Caesar's  birth,  the 
general,  Marius,  was  called  upon  to  repel  an  aggressive 
Germany  which  had  forced  its  way  through  France, 
and,  the  year  after,  a  horde  which  had  penetrated 
Italy  and  was  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Rome. 

A  nation  or  an  empire  cannot  thus  be  brought  nigh 
to  death  bodily,  unless  it  has  previously  been  moribund 
in  mind  and  heart.  Success  had  led  to  luxury,  and  the 
senate,   the   actual  ruler  of  Rome,   ruled  in  its  own 
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interest.  Misrule  at  home,  extortion  and  tyranny 
abroad,  with  the  twin  evils  of  capitahsm  and  abject 
poverty,  had  led  to  one  of  those  social  upheavals  which 
have  the  rhythmic  periodicity  of  waves  of  the  sea.  It 
was  inevitable  in  such  circumstances  that  the  nephew 
of  Marius,  the  saviour  of  Rome,  a  boy  of  purest  Roman 
blood,  whose  family  had  even  recently  served  in  honour- 
able positions  in  the  state  (his  father  and  grandfather 
had  both  exercised  the  magistracy  as  praetors)  should 
regard  the  times  into  which  he  was  born  poHtically. 
That  he  was  to  do  more  than  merely  regard  the  forces 
at  work,  Rome  soon  knew  by  unmistakable  tokens. 

It  is  significant,  in  view  of  his  later  Hfe,  that  Ceiesar 
should  have  had  for  his  tutor  "  a  free-bom  native  of 
Gaul,"  Marcus  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  scholarly  and 
amiable  man,  who,  after  leaving  Caesar's  home,  opened 
a  school  in  his  private  house.  Perhaps  the  boy  drank 
in  his  interest  in  Gaul  from  his  tutor,  and  possibly  also 
his  ease  about  money  matters,  from  one  "  who  never 
haggled  about  his  wages,  content  to  trust  the  matter 
to  the  generosity  of  his  patrons."  Caesar  certainly 
grew  up  what  one  would  call  a  dandy,  conscious  of  his 
distinguished  looks,  very  careful  about  his  hair,  black- 
eyed,  spare,  but  tall  and  well-built,  expert  in  love  in- 
trigues, graceful  and  gracious,  with  an  ever  open  and 
empty  pocket.  He  was  a  youth  of  the  world,  in  fact ; 
and  of  the  world  of  his  time.  Yet  was  there  a  certain 
difference.  He  was  not  thrown,  but  threw  himself,  into 
the  dissipations  of  Roman  life  ;  was  not  enslaved  by, 
but  used  them.  So  that,  however  thoroughly  a  certain 
primitive  vitality  in  him  urged  him  to  pour  himself  out 
on  trivial  if  not  absolutely  vicious  courses,  there  was 
that  within  him  which  suffered  not,  but  was  ready  when 
the  moment  called.  Even  when  one  has  discounted  the 
scandalous  gossip  ^  which  grew  up  about  his  name,  there 

*  Of  the  more  scandalous  charges  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
such  things  were  not  uncommon  at  that  time  in  Roman  society ; 
but,  as  Cicero  says,  "  such  evil  accusations  were  freely  urged 
against  aU  whose  youthful  bearing  was  engaging  enough  to  give 
them  some  sort  of  colour." 
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is  sufficient  left  to  satisfy  any  who  are  anxious  to  con- 
demn ;  but  to  her  death  he  ever  loved  and  reverenced 
his  mother,  and  his  wife  Comeha  found  in  him  a  more 
resolutely  loyal  husband  than  the  wife  of  Pompeius  ^  in 
face  of  the  threats  of  the  victorious  Sulla  (p.  11). 

Caesar  grew  to  manhood  in  a  Rome  of  turmoil  and 
strife,  of  social  ferment  and  civil  war.  He  was  but  twelve 
when  the  social  crisis  came.  Theoretically,  the  senate, 
which  was  recruited  from  the  official  governing  class, 
was  a  consultative  body,  subject  to  the  people  ;  actually, 
it  was  supreme  in  the  state.  Below  the  senatorial  class, 
a  knightly  order  had  been  raised  from  the  "  pubUcans  " 
(the  tax  farmers),  and  the  "  negotiators "  (the  com- 
mercial class).  When  these  had  been  invested  with 
magisterial  rights,  they  used  them  against  members  of 
the  official  class  in  the  provinces  who  did  not  allow  them 
free  scope  for  their  operations.  It  was  natural  that  a 
bitter  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  senate. 
Below  both  classes  were  the  "  populares,"  the  common 
citizens  of  Rome,  a  class  which  included  artisans  and 
tradesmen,  peasants  and  bankrupt  farmers,  discharged 
soldiers  and  freed  slaves.  The  populares  had  succeeded 
in  placing  Caesar's  uncle,  Marius,  who  was  of  plebeian 
origin,  six  times  in  the  consulship,  the  chief  magistracy. 
But  IMarius  was  no  statesman,  and  though  he  admitted 
all  classes  to  the  legion,  and  thus  democratised  the 
army,  httle  else  was  achieved  by  this  democrat  for 
democracy.  There  were  thus  tangible  evils  calling  for 
remedy.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  state  had  been 
changed,  with  dire  consequences  to  the  people.  The 
knight  class  was  a  prey  upon  the  provinces,  and  the 
poor  cried  aloud  in  the  streets.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  peoples  of  Italy,  who  had  helped  to  uin  her  present 
dominion  for  Rome,  were  debarred  from  Roman  citizen- 

^  I  think  the  Latin  form  must  be  used  for  Pompeius,  but  while 
I  have  been  consistent  in  this  I  have  used  the  English  for  Antony. 
The  reason  is  that  "  Pompey  "  seems  too  ridiculous  for  the  name  of 
the  great  general,  while  "  Antonius  "  is  too  foreign  for  the  familiar 
Antony,  Consistency  is  not  necessarily  virtuous  or  even  con- 
venient. 
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ship,  which  both  senate  and  people  guarded  with  a 
jealous  exclusiveness.  For  many  years  the  Italian 
allies  had  lived  in  hope  of  receiving  the  coveted  privilege, 
and  when  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  was  elected  tribune  in 
91  B.C.  it  seemed  as  if  their  hopes  were  near  realisation. 
But  on  his  waj?^  home  from  the  senate-house  one  day  an 
unknown  assassin  struck  Drusus  down.  Central  and 
southern  Italy  at  once  arose  as  though  by  a  preconcerted 
signal.  Equally  prompt  in  the  hour  of  emergency  was 
the  answer  of  the  city.  Both  consuls,  one  of  them 
Caesar's  uncle,  with  the  veteran  iMarius  and  L.  Cornehus 
Sulla,  marched  against  the  revolted  allies.  In  spite  of 
the  victories  of  the  consul,  Caesar,  and  of  Marius  and 
Sulla,  the  city  was  unable  to  break  the  rebels'  power,  and 
in  90  B.C.  the  vote  was  given  to  the  non-revolted  com- 
munities, and  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  it  was  thrown 
open  to  any  of  the  ItaUan  allies  who  liked  to  claim  it. 

The  end  of  the  Social  war,  however,  was  not  peace.- 
The  Itahans  admitted  to  the  franchise  naturally  resented 
the  fact  that  it  was  hampered  by  restrictions  which 
robbed  it  of  its  real  value.  They  were  to  vote  in  a  small 
number  of  new  constituencies,  instead  of  being  spread 
over  the  ordinary  city  wards.  The  treasury  was  empty  ; 
there  was  widespread  distress.  There  w^as,  moreover, 
the  diflEicult  question  as  to  whether  Marius  or  Sulla 
should  have  the  command  of  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  sent  against  Mithradates  in  Asia  Mnor. 

Just  as  the  action  of  a  tribune  precipitated  the 
"  Social "  war,  it  was  now  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
"  Civil "  war.  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  tribune  in  88  B.C., 
brought  forward  a  series  of  laws  removing  the  grievance 
of  the  newiy  enfranchised  Itahans  by  spreading  them 
throughout  the  existing  constituencies,  purging  the 
senate  by  disqualif  jing  those  deeply  in  debt,  and  giving 
the  command  of  the  war  to  Marius.  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  consuls  (one  of  whom  was  Sulla),  and  the 
senate,  the  laws  w'ere  passed  ;  but  Sulla,  gathering  the 
legions  he  had  commanded  in  the  Social  war,  marched 
on  Rome.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  fled,  and  Sulla,  after 
firmly  establishing  the  senate  in  power  once  more,  and 
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holding  the  consular  elections,  left  Rome  for  the  East  in 
87  B.C. 

This  was  a  year  of  much  importance  in  Caesar's  life. 
He  had  seen  his  uncle  Marius,  one  of  Rome's  most 
briUiant  generals,  compelled  to  fly  for  his  hfe.  He  now 
saw  him  return.  Caesar's  father  had  just  died,  and  the 
boy  put  off  his  purple-bordered  toga,  and  donned  the 
white  toga  of  manhood.  He  was  but  fifteen,  but  Marius 
made  him  Flamen  DiaHs,  priest  of  Jupiter.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  seventh  election  as  consul,  however,  Marius 
died  (Jan.  86).  L.  CorneUus  Cinna  now  seized  control  of 
affairs  as  head  of  the  Popular  party,  and  ruled  for  the 
next  three  years.  The  law  by  which  Sulpicius  fully 
enfranchised  the  ItaHans  was  now  finally  passed. 

In  many  ways  it  seems  strange  that  Caesar,  a  son  of 
one  of  the  noblest  Roman  famihes,  which  traced  its 
descent  even  to  the  mists  of  legend,  claiming  Venus  as 
mother  of  the  race,  should  have  thrown  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  Popular  party.  The  fact  that  his  aunt  married 
Marius  is  evidence  that  if  his  family  were  not  in  actual 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  Popular  party,  they  were 
certainly  not  prejudiced  against  them  ;  and  Marius  even 
in  his  faults,  which  resulted  in  incapacity  for  statesman- 
ship and  impelled  him  to  claim  a  bloody  revenge  on  his 
enemies  when  he  returned  to  Rome  in  87,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently human  figure  to  win  a  boy's  regard,  the  more 
readily  as  there  lay  behind  him  the  glamour  of  a  success- 
ful generalship.  His  adherence  to  the  party,  whatever 
its  reasons,  became  complete  and  final  when,  in  86,  he 
repudiated  the  marriage  arrangement  with  the  wealthy 
Cossutia,  and  married  Cinna's  daughter  ComeHa. 
Caesar  Hved  with  ComeHa  happily  until  her  death,  and 
to  their  daughter  Julia  he  was  ever  deeply  attached. 

Sulla  returned  to  Italy  with  his  victorious  army  in  83, 
and  fought  his  way  to  Rome.  Cinna  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  soldiers,  and  Sulla  commenced  to  pay  off  old 
scores.  The  prominent  adherents  of  the  late  regime 
were  removed,  and  Caesar,  httle  more  than  a  boy  even 
now,  was  ordered  to  divorce  his  wife.  Pompeius  and 
M.  Piso  had  obeyed  a  similar  command.     Not  so,  how- 
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ever,  Caesar  ;  but  his  refusal  cost  him  the  confiscation  of 
his  wife's  dowry,  and  his  removal  from  the  priesthood  of 
Jupiter.  He  then  fled  to  the  hills  ;  was  captured  and 
released ;  and  at  length  returned  to  Rome,  w^here  his 
safety  was  secured  by  influence.  In  yielding  to  Caesar's 
friends,  Sulla  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Caesar  would 
one  day  be  the  ruin  of  the  nobles,  for  that  in  him  lay  hid 
"  more  than  a  Marius." 

Caesar,  having  defied  the  master  of  Rome,  and  yet 
preserved  his  fife,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  less 
Sulla's  attention  was  drawn  to  him  the  better.  He 
therefore  left  Rome  in  81,  to  serve  his  first  mihtary 
campaign  in  the  East,  a  duty  which  had  already  been 
fulfilled  by  his  contemporaries  Pompeius  and  Cicero. 
It  was  customary  for  young  nobles  of  high  birth  to  serve 
their  military  apprenticeship  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  page 
or  aide-de-camp  to  a  commander,  just  as  in  later  centuries 
yomig  men  learned  the  arts  of  peace  as  pages  in  the. 
houses  of  great  nobles.  IMinucius  Thermus  was  Caesar's 
first  tutor  in  the  arts  of  war  and  provincial  administra- 
tion. Of  M.  Thermus  we  know  httle  ;  still  less  of  how 
Caesar  spent  his  first  months  mth  the  army.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  long  at  the  front  before  we  find  him 
in  80  B.C.  winning  from  Thermus  the  "civic  crown,"  an 
oak  wreath,  the  Victoria  Cross  of  those  days,  for  saving 
the  life  of  a  soldier  at  the  storming  of  Mtylene.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  served  under  Servihus  Isauricus  in 
Cihcia  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Sulla  in  78  he  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  more  eager,  no  doubt,  to  win  fame  by  taking 
what  share  he  could  in  the  central  administration  than 
by  waging  indecisive  wars  against  the  repubhc's  foes  in 
the  East. 

Sulla's  rule  had  left  the  senate  entrenched  legally,  as 
custom  had  estabHshed  it  before,  as  master  of  the  state. 
The  tribunes'  legislative  freedom  and  veto  w^ere  rendered 
useless  as  bulwarks  of  the  people's  power.  The  people's 
assem.bly  had  to  gain  the  senate's  assent  to  its  proposals. 
The  aristocratic  reaction  was  thus  complete,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  restore  to  the  people 
the  ascendancy  which,  always  technically  theirs,  had 
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only  been  actually  in  their  hands  during  recent  years 
for  short  periods. 

Marcus  Lepidus,  now  consul,  held  out  the  "most  tempt- 
ing offers  "  to  persuade  Caesar  to  join  him  in  destroying 
the  Sullan  constitution,  but  the  latter,  "distrusting  the 
abiHties  "  of  Lepidus,  had  the  wisdom  to  hold  himself 
aloof.  Lepidus  raised  an  army,  but  was  defeated  outside 
the  walls  by  his  feUow  consul,  Catullus,  and  Pompeius. 

In  77  and  the  next  year  we  find  Caesar  urging  the 
charge  of  extortion  in  the  provinces  against  Dolabella 
(formerly  proconsul  in  Macedonia)  and  C.  Antonius, 
but  he  failed  to  secure  a  conviction  at  the  hands  of  the 
senatorial  judges,  who  were  naturally  averse  from  con- 
demning what  they  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  of  their 
order.  But  he  made  a  great  impression  by  his  oratory, 
and  perhaps  served  his  purpose  by  drawing  attention  to 
senatorial  abuses. 

He  now  left  Rome  to  become  more  proficient  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric  by  studying  imder  Milo  of  Rhodes.  On 
his  way  thither  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  nearly  forty  days'  detention  are 
attractively  described  by  Plutarch.  They  landed  him 
on  an  island  near  Miletus,  where,  while  waiting  for  his 
ransom,  he  joined  in  their  games,  and  insisted  on  reading 
them  his  poems  and  speeches.  When  they  were  slow  to 
appreciate  his  compositions,  he  told  them  they  were 
barbarians,  and  threatened  to  kill  them.  This  threat  he 
actually  carried  out ;  for,  no  sooner  was  he  set  at 
hberty  than  he  collected  some  vessels,  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  kept  in  captivity,  seized  the 
pirates,  and  put  them  to  death. 

Caesar  then  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  and  studied  for  some 
time  imder  Milo.  His  stay  Mith  that  great  master  of 
rhetoric  was  not  long,  but  it  is  certain  that  Caesar  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  his  day.  Suetonius 
remarks  that  "  in  eloquence  ...  he  equalled  at  least,  if 
he  did  not  surpass,  the  greatest,"  and  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  orators,  said  he  did  not  see  that  Caesar  was 
inferior  to  any. 

But  Caesar's  mind  was  of  a  more  practical  bent,  and 
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he  valued  oratory,  as  one  is  convinced  he  valued  power, 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  accordingly  a  gleam  of 
insight  which  leads  Suetonius  to  explain  Caesar's  sudden 
departure  from  Rhodes  to  expel  one  of  Mithradates' 
predatory  generals,  who  was  ravaging  the  neighbouring 
districts,  as  being  prompted  by  the  wish  "  not  to  appear 
idle."  The  practice  of  rhetoric  at  the  time  is  not  inaptly 
described  from  Caesar's  point  of  view  by  the  adjective 
"  idle." 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  about  73  to  find  himself  a 
man  of  some  consideration.  He  had  been  co-opted  to  the 
college  of  Pontifices  in  the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  AureHus 
Cotta.  By  this  position  he  became  associated  with  his 
fourteen  colleagues  under  the  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the 
administration  of  that  part  of  the  civil  law  which  re- 
gulated the  state  worship.  A  more  signal  honour  had 
also  fallen  to  his  share.  He  was  elected  first  of  the  six 
mihtary  tribunes,^  and,  as  he  at  once  threw  himself  into^ 
the  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  Sulla  had 
taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  this  is  his  first 
interference  in  pohtics.  He  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  passing  of  an  act  recalling  Lucius  Cinna,  his  ^^•ife's 
brother.  The  Slave  war  now  broke  out,  and  before  the 
victories  achieved  by  Spartacus  and  the  revolted  slaves 
over  the  Roman  legions,  all  minor  issues  in  the  Roman 
state  paled  to  insignificance.  These  indeed  might 
hamper  its  well-being,  but  the  revolt  of  the  slaves 
threatened  its  existence.  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  by 
birth,  had  escaped  with,  a  small  band  of  slaves  from  the 
gladiatorial  training  school  at  Capua.  He  was  a  leader 
of  some  abiHty  and  real  power,  and  his  army,  which  was 
rapidly  joined  by  other  slaves  and  malcontents,  overcame 
in  72  both  consuls  and,  for  nearly  two  years,  overran 
Italy.  The  praetor,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  after  some 
minor  reverses,  totally  defeated  the  slave  army  and  killed 
Spartacus  in  71.  Part  of  the  rebel  band  escaped,  but 
was  caught  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Pompeius  near  the  Alps, 
as  he  was  returning  from  his  victorious  campaign  in 

1  As    a   patrician  he  was    ineligible   for   the  tribunate   of   the 
people. 
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Spain.  Pompeius  entered  Rome  triumphantly  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  he  ^\'ith  Crassus  was  elected  consul. 
Pompeius  was  four  and  Crassus  about  thirteen  years 
older  than  Caesar.  The  one  had  the  indefinite  but 
cogent  influence  of  successful  generalship,  the  other  of 
boundless  wealth  and  experience  of  affairs  behind  him. 
The  two  men  were  not  on  good  terms,  and  the  question 
for  Romans,  as  indeed  in  a  very  personal  sense  for 
Caesar,  was,  would  the  two  agree  as  servants  of  the 
state,  or  would  they  come  to  grips  for  its  mastery. 
Another  dictatorship  would  have  indefinitely  checked 
Caesar's  march  to  power.  Fortunately  for  Caesar,  they 
combined  as  Popular  leaders,  and  the  Sullan  constitution 
came  to  the  block.  The  powers  filched  from  the  people's 
tribunes  were  restored,  the  senate  was  purged  and  put 
in  guiding  strings.  Caesar's  part  in  these  changes  is  left 
to  conjecture,  but  he  must  have  been  in  poHtical  S3-m- 
pathy  with  them. 

So  matters  lay  at  the  close  of  the  year  70,  and,  as  this 
year  marks  the  opening  out  of  Caesar's  career,  it  is  well 
to  look  back  and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was  whose 
path  to  fame  was  thus  cleared  by  the  renouncement  of 
the  power  which  Pompeius  might  readily  and  almost 
reasonably  have  claimed.  Caesar  was  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  a  patrician  with,  pronounced  democratic  sym- 
pathies, no  novice  in  the  art  of  war,  a  man  of  great 
physical  and  personal  courage,  of  loyalty  to  his  friends, 
and  of  some  humour.  As  a  boy,  barely  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  had  defied  the  master  of  Rome  ;  when  twenty- 
five  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  regard  his 
capture  by  pirates  as  a  sort  of  hoHday,  sufficiently 
humorous  to  inflict  his  poems  and  speeches  upon  them, 
sufficiently  daring  to  threaten  to  hang  them,  and  suffi- 
ciently energetic  and  strong  to  carry  out  his  threat.  In 
truth,  as  SuUa  had  said,  here  was  "  more  than  a  Marius." 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE   TRAINING   OF   A   STATESMAN 

The  record  of  the  next  eight  years  of  Caesar's  life  is  that 
of  a  steady  march  to  power,  and  of  growth  in  the  arts  of  a 
great  pohtician.  Perhaps  nothing  which  he  accompHshed 
until  the  Gallic  war  can  be  described  as  real  statesman- 
ship. Even  the  work  he  achieved  as  consul  in  60  is 
greater  than  consummate  pohcy  only  by  a  certain 
statesmardike  breadth  of  outlook,  while  fundamentally 
it  remains  at  best  an  example  of  masterly  poUcy. 
Throughout  his  Hfe  Caesar  was  invincibly  practical,  and 
never  attempted  anything  w  hich  he  could  not  carry  out, 
and  it  is  this  that  sounds  most  triumphantly  the  note 
of  his  genius.  While  his  position  was  insecure  his 
work  was  temporary  and  concihatory.  When  he  could 
discard  the  support  of  others,  but  not  before,  he  built 
to  endure. 

Caesar  attained  senatorial  rank  in  69  by  his  election 
as  one  of  the  twenty  quaestors,  and  commenced  his 
connection  with  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  which 
was  to  be  the  stage  of  his  evolution  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  generals  and  administrators.  Further  Spain  was 
the  province  in  which  his  first  magisterial  and  adminis- 
trative work  was  carried  out.  Before,  however,  he  left 
to  take  up  his  duties  m  68,  his  wife  and  aunt  died,  and 
Caesar  delivered  the  customary  funeral  orations  in 
praise  of  them.  In  the  funeral  procession  of  his  aunt 
Julia,  he  had  the  insignia  and  images  of  her  husband, 
Marius,  carried — a  bold  stroke,  as  the  very  name  of  the 
great  general  had  been  anathema  under  the  Sullan 
regime.  This  and  his  oration  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  another  Popular  leader, 
could  have  had  no  other  purpose  and  effect  than  to 
remind  the  Roman  populace  that  there  was  still  one 
ready  and  wiUing  to  espouse  the  fortunes  of  the  Popular 
party,  and  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Marius  and 
Cinna.     Caesar  did  not  omit,  in  the  funeral  oration  of 
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his  auiit,  to  remind  them  that  the  same  man  united  in 
his  descent  "  the  majesty  of  kings,  the  chiefest  of  men, 
and  the  divine  majesty  of  gods,  to  whom  even  kings  are 
subject." 

As  quaestor  it  was  Caesar's  special  duty  to  look  after 
the  finances  of  the  province  ;  but  of  his  work  in  this 
connection  we  know  nothing.  Indeed,  we  know  scarcely 
an\i:Mng  of  what  occupied  him  in  Spain,  although  this 
was  his  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  larger  issues  of 
a  great  state,  and  for  that  reason  any  record  would  have 
been  of  untold  interest  and  importance.  We  can  gather 
that,  at  the  desire  of  the  praetor,  he  undertook  a  circuit 
of  the  province  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
that  this  work  was  efficiently  carried  out.  But  ap- 
parently he  found  his  office  offered  httle  enough  scope, 
for  he  sought  to  be  released  from  his  duties  in  Spain,  and 
left  the  province  before  he  had  fulfilled  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed.  Suetonius  explains  this  fact 
by  a  story  which  is  given  also  by  Plutarch.^  When  in 
his  judicial  circuit  Caesar  reached  Gades  (Cadiz),  and 
entered  the  temple  of  Hercules,  he  is  said,  on  seeing  the 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  have  sighed  deeply, 
as  he  reflected  that  the  age  which  had  seen  Alexander 
conqueror  of  the  world  had  found  him  with  no  memorable 
action  to  his  credit. 

Caesar  then  hastened  back  to  Rome,  but  found  time 
to  visit  many  of  the  towTis  of  the  Gauls  who  hved  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Po,  An  arbitrary  and  wholly 
unjust  distinction  had  given  their  brethren  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  fuU  Roman  citizenship,  while  offering 
them  the  less  important  Latin  citizenship.  Much  dis- 
content was  the  result,  and  Caesar  made  it  his  business  to 
stimulate  the  discontented  to  further  efforts  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  the  invidious  distinction.  It  is  said  that 
he  even  attempted  to  urge  violent  measures,  but  the 
consuls  met  the  situation  by  keeping  at  hand  the  legions 
which  had  been  raised  for  service  in  the  East,  and  so 
discouraged  any  action  for  the  time. 

Caesar  reached  Rome  in  the  year  67,  when  Pompeius 

^  Not  in  this  connection,  however. 
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must  have  been  growing  restive  under  his  prolonged 
idleness.  Pompeius  ^\'as  not  a  statesman,  but  a  soldier, 
one  of  the  greatest  Rome  had  produced,  though  re- 
sembhng  somewhat  the  modem  German  type  m  being 
most  efficient  only  when  he  had  time  to  exanmie  an 
issue  from  every  side,  and  carefully  mature  his  plans. 
Honest  and  straightforward,  he  probably  had  not 
sufficient  imagmation  to  turn  his  \ictories  to  the  same 
material  and  personal  success  as  did  other  generals  of 
his  time.  Simple  in  intellect  as  in  character,  he  was 
inept  in  conflict  ^^ith  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
readily  succumbed  in  war  when  fortune  pitted  him 
against  a  general  of  genius,  Caesar.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  a  certain  charm,  and  his  retirement  was  by  no 
means  soUtary.  He  had  many  friends  of  influence  ;  and 
in  the  year  of  Caesar's  return  the  tribune  Gabinius  intro- 
duced a  bill  giving  him  extraordinary  powers  to  enable 
him  to  root  out  the  pirates  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  empire  and  menaced  the  city's  food  supply.  For 
three  years  he  was  to  hold  a  command  over  the  whole 
Mediterranean,  to  exercise  authority  over  all  Roman 
magistrates  in  the  provinces  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  land  bounding  it  for  fifty  miles 
inland,  and  to  raise  fleets  and  armies  as  he  wished. 
Thus  the  people,  disregarding  a  careless  and  corrupt 
senate,  invested  Pompeius  with  a  power  which  need 
have  no  limit  if  he  chose  to  have  it  so. 

Pompeius  left  Rome  in  the  spring,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  power  of  the  ]Dirates  was  completely  broken.  The 
victor  by  another  law,  proposed  by  the  people's  tribune 
in  the  face  of  the  senate,  was  now  given  the  Asiatic 
command  against  IMithradates.  In  Asia  IVIinor,  too,  he 
was  everywhere  victorious.  Mithradates  was  crushed, 
Tigranes  of  Armenia  subdued,  and  Judea  and  Syria 
made  Roman  provinces. 

Meanw^hile,  a  strangely  involved  drama  was  being 
enacted  in  Rome,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to 
interpret  every  subtle  move  in  the  play.  It  is  certain 
that  the  majority  of  men  reahsed  that  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  state  was  imperatively  needed.     The 
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people  and  the  senate  had  been  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  "v^ith  varying  success,  since  long  before  Caesar's 
birth.  The  question  was  what  readjustment  could  be 
made,  and  who  would  bring  it  to  pass.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  deduce  from  the  action  of  the  people  in  endowing 
Pompeius  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  that  they 
leaned  to  a  reconstruction  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
should  wdeld  a  real  (because  a  miUtary)  power,  as  a 
refuge  from  those  who  solved  all  questions  by  an  ap- 
pUcation  of  (admittedly  corrupt  and  inept)  customs.  In 
a  word,  then,  the  problem  was  the  redistribution  of 
power,  and  this  was  resolved  into  the  further  question 
who  should  exercise  it. 

When  this  has  been  grasped,  some  reason  and  coherence 
can  be  seen  in  what  is  otherwise  an  arbitrary  exhibition 
of  undignified  and  tri\^al  tactics  on  the  part  of  men  whose 
names  loom  large  in  history. 

On  January  1st,  65,  Caesar  became  curule  aedile,  and 
mounted  another  rung  towards  the  consulship.  The 
aedileship  involved  the  care  of  the  games  and  entertain- 
ments for  the  Roman  populace,  and  of  certain  temples 
(aedes) ;  and  from  the  moment  when  he  first  took  the 
ivory  chair  {sella  curulis)  Caesar  filled  his  year  of  ofiice 
%\ith  a  lavish  expenditure.  The  Forum  was  embellished  ; 
temporary  piazzas  were  added  to  the  Capitol ;  there 
were  huge  hunts  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiatorial  displaj's. 
Three  hmidred  and  twenty  glachators  took  the  arena  in 
one  of  these,  and  the  number  would  have  been  higher 
if  a  special  decree  restricting  such  displays  had  not  been 
passed  by  his  enemies.  In  such  ways  Caesar  sought  to 
secure  the  good  graces  of  the  people. 

This  would  have  required  neither  explanation  nor 
excuse  to  a  Roman  of  the  day ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  plot  with  which  Caesar's  name  became  con- 
nected at  the  opening  of  his  aedileship.  The  details  of 
this  plot  are  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  said  that  the  two 
consuls  were  to  have  been  assassinated  on  January  1st, 
and  Crassus  was  to  be  made  dictator,  with  Caesar  as  his 
lieutenant.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  and  the  evi- 
dence that  Caesar  even  knew  of  it  is  not  beyond  criticism. 
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During  his  year  of  office  Caesar  replaced  the  trophies 
of  Marius'  victories  on  the  Capitol,  recalHng  yet  again 
the  memory  of  the  great  Popular  leader.  Some  httle 
time  afterwards  he  contrived  that  a  tribmie  should 
suggest  the  assignation  to  him  of  Egypt,  which  was  under 
Roman  protection,  as  a  province.  If  this  had  come  to 
pass,  Pompeius  would  have  foiuid  his  power  under  con- 
trol whether  in  Asia  Minor  or  Rome.  But  the  project 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  widespread  resent- 
ment. Ho  very  quickly  had  another  scheme  on  hand. 
A  land  bill  was  proposed  which,  ostensibly  concerned 
with  the  redistribution  of  land,  in  effect  appointed  a 
number  of  men  with  powers  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Pompeius.  The  ten  members  of  the  Land  Commission 
were  to  have  miUtary  and  judicial  poAAcrs  similar  to 
those  of  consuls,  and  to  be  given  wide  poAvers  of  raising 
money.  Naturally,  the  senate,  which  represented  the 
landed  interests,  opposed  it,  and  the  bill  was  dropped^ 
but  it  had  at  least  compelled  Cicero  definitely  to  take 
sides.  By  birth  and  tradition  he  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party.  He  was  a  "  new  man,"  and  at  times  bitterly 
resented  being  patronised  by  members  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  extremists  of  the  Popular  party  must 
inevitably  have  revolted  the  sympathies  of  one  who  was 
ever  dominantly  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  a 
poHtician.  Cicero  now  threw  in  his  lot  mth  the  sena- 
torial party. 

Foiled  in  both  attempts  to  raise  some  coimterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Pompeius,  Caesar  resorted  to  a  device 
which  must  seem  almost  humorous  in  modern  eyes.  A 
tribune  Avas  persuaded  to  impeach  an  old  man  named 
Rabirius  for  having  taken  pai^t  in  the  judicial  murder  of 
Saturninus,  two  years  after  Caesar's  birth  !  Labienus, 
who  later  became  Caesar's  chief  general  m  the  Gallic 
war,  was  the  tribmie  who  pressed  the  case.  Rabirius 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  senate,  by  whose  order 
Saturnuius  had  been  killed,  could  not  allow  the  sentence 
to  be  carried  out.  When  Rabirius  therefore  appealed 
to  the  people,  Cicero  prevented  any  decision  by  unfurling 
the  red  flag  on  the  Janiculan  Hill,  the  ancient  sign  that 
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the  enemy  was  at  hand  and  the  assembly  must  be  dis- 
solved. But  the  pomt  of  the  impeachment  was  not  lost. 
It  had  been  brought  home  to  the  senate  that  the  arbi- 
trary use  of  power  must  recoil  upon  themselves. 

In  this  same  year  (63  B.C.)  Caesar  was  elected  pontifex 
maximus,  the  head  of  the  whole  Roman  religious  system. 
The  choice  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
by  Sulla,  but  the  tribune  Labienus  had  it  restored  to 
them  ;  and  then,  by  an  unlimited  use  of  bribery,  Caesar 
secm-ed  his  election,  although  there  were  tA\"o  eminent 
candidates  in  the  field.  As  he  kissed  his  mother  when 
taking  leave  of  her  on  the  morning  of  the  election, 
Caesar  promised  her  he  would  either  return  pontifex 
maximus  or  not  at  all. 

Shortly  after  this  Caesar  was  elected  praetor,  another 
step  towards  the  consulship.  But  his  prospects  of  ad- 
vance were  rendered  very  insecm'e  by  the  famous  con- 
spkacy  of  Cataline.  The  suspicion  which  had  associated 
Caesar's  name  with  the  plot  at  the  opening  of  his  aedile- 
ship  at  once  comiected  it  now  with  the  much  more 
formidable  conspiracy.  Cataline's  great  object  was  to 
secure  the  consulship,  which  he  had  already  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain.  He  was  a  man  of 
patrician  rank,  bankrupt  both  morally  and  financially, 
ambitious,  greedy,  cruel,  but  brave,  resolute,  and  domi- 
nating. He  attempted  now  to  gain  the  chief  magistracy 
as  representative  of  all  the  needy  and  discontented 
classes  in  the  state  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  if  his 
election  was  not  carried,  the  people  \\hom  Cataline 
claimed  to  represent  should  rise  on  his  behalf.  An  army 
had  been  collected  outside  Rome,  and  it  aa  as  rumoured 
that  the  city  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  debts  were  to  be  can- 
celled, and,  in  fine,  a  social  revolution  was  to  be  raised. 
CVassus  and  Caesar,  who  ^vero  not  obscurely  accused  of 
compUcity  in  the  plot,  undoubtedly  knew  of  it.  They 
may  have  had  that  fundamental  sympathy  with  it  Avliich 
the  members  of  a  party  have  with  the  extremists  on  then' 
side.     More  than  this  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

It  is  cHfficult  to  see  ho^v  cither  of  them  stood  to  profit 
by  such  an  upheaval,  any  more  than  the  ends  they  cer- 
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tainly  had  at  heart ;    and  it  is  fairly  clear  that  they 
gave  information  of  the  plot  to  Cicero,  the  consul. 

CataHne  was  not  elected  consul,  but  instead  was  forced 
to  listen  to  a  fierce  and  elaborately  oratorical  condemna- 
tion of  his  crimes  by  Cicero  in  the  senate.  He  left  to 
join  the  army  at  Faesulae  (Fiesole).  Cicero  seized  the 
other  conspirators,  and  called  the  senate  to  discuss  what 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  them.  The  first 
speakers  were  in  favour  of  death.  At  length  Caesar's 
turn  came,  and  he  at  once  gave  proof  of  statesmanhke 
abiHty.  He  could  not  vote  for  death  without  trial,  and 
yet  he  must  for  his  own  safety  condemn  the  criminals. 
This  he  did.  He  even  insisted  that  death  was  no  suffi- 
cient penalty  for  such  action ;  which,  moreover,  it  was 
mibecoming  for  them  to  meet  with  lawless  penalties. 
In  so  doing  they  would  raise  up  the  most  dangerous 
precedent  for  disregarding  the  law. 

If  Caesar  had  had  a  better  alternative  than  the  mere- 
detention  of  the  prisoners  in  certain  Italian  towns,  the 
calmness,  moderation,  and  oratorical  skill  of  his  speech 
might  have  carried  the  day.  Cicero's  brother  was  won 
over,  and  Cicero  himself  moderated  his  advocacy  of  the 
death  sentence.  The  tide  was  stemmed,  however,  by 
Cato,  a  man  seven  years  yomiger  than  Caesar,  who  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  Stoic  saint,  and  whose  fortune 
it  was  pohtically  to  think  at  times  almost  wisely  but 
ever  to  act  stupidly.  Politically  and  intellectually  his 
greatest  vice  was  his  literalness,  his  greatest  virtue  that 
he  knew  how  and  when  to  die.  A  poseur  and  a  preacher, 
he  was  never  a  politician,  still  less  a  statesman.  Cato's 
vehement  speech  produced  such  an  effect  that,  on 
Caesar  rising  to  make  a  further  objection,  the  sena- 
torial guards  are  said  to  have  rushed  on  him  with  their 
swords,  and  if  his  friends  had  not  stood  in  front  of  him 
he  would  hardly  have  escaped  with  his  fife.  The  con- 
spirators were  quietly  led  to  the  dmigeons,  and  strangled 
immediately.  Cataline  died  valiantl}''  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  after  showing  himself  a  bold,  courageous,  and 
resom'ceful  general  against  a  senatorial  army  of  much 
greater  numbers. 
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Caesar  having  failed  to  raise  any  counterbalance  to 
the  power  of  Pompeius,  now  sought  to  make  friends 
with  him.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  praetor  was  to  propose 
that  the  repairing  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  should  be 
entrusted  to  Pompeius.  He  also  supported  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  Metellus  Nepos,  an  officer  of  Pompeius  who  had 
become  tribune,  to  give  the  victorious  general  a  mihtary 
command  in  Italy,  under  pretext  of  restoring  law  and 
order  after  the  outbreak  of  Cataline.  The  biU  was 
stopped  by  Cato,  and,  in  the  outbreak  of  rioting  which 
followed,  martial  law  was  declared  by  the  senate,  and 
Caesar  and  Nepos  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Caesar, 
however,  continued  to  attend  the  courts  and  hear  cases 
as  praetor.  His  court  was  then  closed.  The  mob  raged 
outside  his  pontifical  palace,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
had  put  himself  at  its  head  much  bloodshed  would  have 
resulted.  But  he  had  no  hking  for  mob  violence,  and  he 
prevailed  upon  the  turbulent  spirits  to  disperse.  The 
senate,  surprised,  and  put  in  the  wrong  by  such  forbear- 
ance, at  once  reinstated  him. 

The  toll  of  the  year's  experience  for  Caesar  was  not  yet 
complete.  On  December  5th  the  feast  of  Bona  Dea  was 
being  kept  in  his  house.  It  was  a  woman's  feast,  and  no 
man  was  allowed  to  be  present.  Pompeia,  a  relative  of 
Pompeius,  whom  Caesar  had  manied  some  years  before, 
had  aroused  the  suspicion  of  Caesar's  mother,  AureHa, 
and  apparently  not  ^^ithout  cause.  While  the  festival 
was  at  its  height,  Pubhus  Clodius,  a  lover  of  Pompeia 
and  one  of  the  most  abandoned  young  patricians  of  his 
daj',  dressed  himself  as  a  woman  and  entered  the  house, 
mixing  among  the  women  there.  By  some  chance  he 
was  discovered  and  recognised,  and  the  sacrilege  was 
immediately  noised  abroad  m  Rome.  Caesar  at  once 
divorced  Pompeia  on  the  ground  that  ''  Caesar's  Avife 
must  be  above  suspicion,"  and  the  discussion  of  his 
crime  occupied  official  and  patrician  Rome  for  some 
months. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  that  Pompeius  landed  at 
Brundisium  (Brindisi),  in  the  same  month,  and  at  once 
showed  his  hand  by  dismissing  his  legions.     Caesar  must 
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have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Pompeius  could  reasonably 
have  taken  upon  himself  what  the  people  had  virtually 
"willed  him  in  67,  a  dictatorship  in  the  state.  This  was 
clearly  the  turning-point  in  Caesar's  career  ;  he  was  old 
enough  now  to  have  tested  his  own  powers  and  have 
tried  them  on  the  stone  of  experience.  He  had  had 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  pubhc  hfe  to  know  the 
issues  before  the  state,  its  weaknesses  and  its  possi- 
bihties,  and  the  way  in  which  its  only  hope  of  future 
development  lay. 

He  had  secured  as  the  province  for  his  year  of  pro- 
praetorship  Further  Spain,  where  he  had  served  his  time 
as  quaestor,  and  after  the  trial  of  Clodius  (who  by  means 
of  wholesale  bribery  was  acquitted),  and  after  com- 
pounchng  with  his  creditors,  Caesar  left,  in  the  spring  of 
61,  to  undertake  the  work  of  his  province.  His  ex- 
penditure as  aechle  and  in  bribery  to  obtain  the  chief 
priesthood  was  so  great  that  Crassus  had  to  become 
surety  for  over  £200,000  before  Caesar's  creditors  would 
allow  liim  to  leave. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   COALITION 

Or  Caesar's  work  in  Spain  we  know  sufficient  to  gather 
that  he  served  a  good  apprenticeship  in  the  arts  of  war- 
fare and  pohtical  administration.  He  found  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  as  usual,  deeply  sunk  in  debt ;  indeed, 
this  was  an  age  of  huge  debts.  Caesar  effected  a  shrewd 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  debtor  and  creditor 
by  ordering  the  debtors  to  hand  over  to  their  creditors 
two-thirds  of  their  income,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
their  land  and  capital  from  seizure.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  citizens  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  a  Phoenician  town  wliich 
was  a  free  ally  of  Rome,  he  also  reorganised  their  internal 
affaii-s  so  wisely  that  the  town  enjoyed  a  conspicuous 
prosperity  afterwards.  Each  of  these  acts  required 
tact,  firmness,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.     The 
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same  as  well  as  other  qualities  were  6ho%vn  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  campaigns  in  the  Gahcian  mountains 
and  in  the  hill  country  of  southern  Portugal.  In  each 
case  a  fleet  supported  the  land  forces,  and  Caesar's  suc- 
cess was  such  that  the  senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  and 
Suetonius  sums  up  his  work  in  the  province  in  the  words, 
"  He  estabhshed  tranquilUty." 

His  work  accomplished,  Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  for 
the  consular  elections,  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  him- 
self in  a  dilemma  which  the  senate  had  carefully  prepared 
for  him.  He  must  enter  the  city  if  he  would  enter  for 
the  consulship,  and  this  involved  the  rehnquishment  of 
his  mihtary  command  (imperium),  while  to  take  his 
triumph  the  imperium  must  be  retained.  He  petitioned 
the  senate  to  dispense  him  from  the  necessity  of  residence 
within  the  city  ;  but,  on  their  refusal,  abandoned  his 
triumph  and  exerted  every  effort  to  obtain  the  cliief 
magistracy. 

Rome  was  in  a  strange  state  of  unrest.  The  senate, 
which  might  have  been  under  the  heel  of  Pompeius,  now 
that  he  had  dismissed  Ms  legions,  ^^ith  a  cynicism  that 
was  utterly  shortsighted  openly  flaunted  him,  discour- 
aging his  hope  of  a  second  consulship,  refusing  to  ratify 
the  arrangements  in  the  East  he  had  made  in  their  name. 
and  opposing  liis  plans  for  rewarding  his  soldiers  by 
allotments  of  land.  They  had  got  at  loggerheads  with 
the  whole  equestrian  class  over  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  contract  for  farming  the  taxes  in  Asia. 
Caesar's  way  was  therefore  clear.  He  adi'oitly  came  to 
an  agreement  vnth  Pompeius,  and  managed  to  add  to 
the  coalition  Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  a  naiTOW, 
mean,  and  jealous  character,  who  stood  in  some  measure 
for  the  whole  capitahst  class.  Not  a  Httle  tact  was 
needed  to  form  this  so-called  "  First  Triumvirate,"  for 
Crassus  was  the  enemy  of  Pompeius  ;  but  it  was  a  neces- 
sary precaution  for  Caesar,  \^•ho  well  knew  that  the 
senate  was  almost  en  masse  against  him.  One  other  man 
of  influence  Caesar  sought  to  gain  to  his  side,  but  un- 
successfully. Using  the  mediation  of  Cornelius  Balbus, 
a  citizen  of  Gades  who  had  received  the  Roman  fran- 
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chise,  a  man  of  subtle,  kindly,  and  unswervingly  loyal 
character,  he  strove  to  win  over  Cicero,  of  whom  Caesar 
had  probably  been  a  schoolfellow.  The  attempt  failed  ; 
but  Caesar,  ^ith  the  influence  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus, 
secured  the  consulship  in  spite  of  the  bribery  of  the 
senatorial  class.  Even  the  scrupulous  Cato  gave  money 
to  attempt  to  keep  the  democratic  consul  out.  All  that 
was  possible  was  to  provide  him  ^^dth  a  colleague  who 
was  calculated  to  hamper,  hinder,  and  obstruct  at  every 
turn.  His  year  of  office  provides  us  with  our  first  chance 
of  seeing  Caesar  grappling  with  the  vital  interests  of  the 
state. 

He  began  his  work  with  great  moderation.  Indeed,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  he  exerted  every  effort  to  con- 
ciUate  the  opposition.  He  was  a  man  conspicuous  for  a 
certain  charm  which  was  hard  to  resist ;  and  he  strove 
to  the  utmost  to  estabHsh  his  rule  b}^  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. He  openly  asked  his  fellow  consul,  Bibulus^ 
to  assist  him  in  his  year  of  office,  and  professed  himself 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  any  changes  in  his  laws  the 
senate  might  suggest. 

His  first  act  was  one  of  eminently  democratic  char- 
acter. He  had  a  summary  of  each  debate  in  the  senate 
^\'ith  a  Hst  of  the  proposals  exhibited  daily  in  the  Forum. 
Hitherto  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  had  been  private, 
although  a  senator  might  and  often  did  publish  his  own 
speeches.  Caesar's  measure  had  the  effect  of  suggesting 
a  sense  of  responsibility  not  only  to  the  senators  but  to 
the  populace. 

He  next  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledges  to  his 
supporters.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  distribution  among  Pompeius' 
veterans.  As  the  purchase  money  had  been  won  by 
these  very  men,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could 
have  been  so  perverse  as  to  oppose  a  measure  based  on 
so  eminently  equitable  a  principle.  Yet  the  senate  set 
itself  against  the  measure,  and  Cato,  using  a  device  which 
has  been  honourably  adopted  by  our  modem  parha- 
ments,  set  himself  to  talk  the  measure  out,  although  he 
was  forced  to  admit  he  could  find  no  objection  to  the 
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bill  in  itself.  Land  bills  had  ever  been  objectionable  to 
the  senate,  but  this  was  not  even  discussed.  The 
veteran  soldiers  were  an  mflammable  nucleus  that  could 
be  trusted  to  riot  A\'ith  the  least  provocation.  At  best 
they  but  swelled  the  numbers  of  those  who  profited  by 
the  distribution  of  cheap  com.  Yet  it  was  these  men 
who  had  estabhshed  the  Roman  power  in  the  East. 

Caesar  saw  at  once  the  case  was  hopeless,  and,  instead 
of  abandoning  the  bill  as  a  weaker  man  might  have 
done,  he  put  it,  as  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to  do, 
before  the  people's  assemblj^  But  the  senatorial  op- 
position was  not  3^et  exhausted.  A  tribune  was  found 
to  veto  the  bill.  He  was  disregarded.  Bibulus,  the 
other  consul,  opposed  to  it  his  constitutional  power  of 
interference.  He  was  driven  by  Pompeius'  soldiers  from 
the  Forum.  He  then  set  himself  to  the  time-honoured 
device  of  watching  the  skies  ^  for  portents,  a  refuge  which 
seems  impossibly  absurd  in  the  Ught  of  the  much  wise 
legislation  which  was  effected  in  tliis  period.  The  bill 
was  passed,  and  Bibulus,  unable  to  stimulate  the  cowed 
senate  to  declare  it  null,  returned  to  his  house,  and  shut 
himself  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Caesar  alone,  so  that  the  Roman^^•its, 
AAhen  signing  a  deed,  did  not  add  "  in  the  reign  of  Caesar 
and  Bibulus,"  but  "  in  the  reign  of  Juhus  and  Caesar." 

Another  measure  Caesar  carried  through  by  means  of 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  people,  which  ratified  the  aiTange- 
ments  of  Pompeius  in  the  East.  Pompeius  had  been 
forced  to  settle  frontiers,  deal  out  privileges  and  penalties 
to  towns  and  territories,  depose  and  recognise  kings,  and 
for  two  years  the  senate  had  refused  to  ratify  his  de- 
cisions. Neither  reason  nor  excuse  can  be  found  for 
such  action,  and  it  was  but  bare  justice  that  Caesar 
proposed  when  he  urged  his  measure  for  setting  the  seal 
upon  the  work  of  the  great  general. 

No  equitable  motive,  however,  can  be  found  for  his 
reducing  the  contract  of  the  tax-farmers  by  one-third, 
though  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  tacit  agreement  with 

^  By  this  means  it  was  possible  to  prevent  legislation  as  long  as 
the  watcher  liked. 
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the  equestrian  order.  It  was  a  measure  of  expediency, 
dictated  solely  by  the  desire  to  secure  his  position.  But 
some  sort  of  balance  may  be  set  agauist  it  in  his  law 
against  extortion  in  the  provinces.  This  had  crystal- 
lised into  a  perquisite  of  the  governor  and  his  assistants, 
who  sought  by  that  means  to  fill  the  coffers  which  loose 
Ufe  in  the  capital  had  emptied.  Caesar's  law  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  com'ts,  and  made  the  penalties 
heavier  ;  and  so  wisely  was  it  worded  that  it  remained 
on  the  statute  book  for  centuries. 

An  important  part  of  his  work  yet  remamed  to  be 
performed — he  had  to  take  precautions  that  his  work 
should  not  be  set  aside  immediately  his  term  of  office 
had  expired.  He  must  contrive  to  retain  sufficient  power 
and  be  sufficiently  near  the  capital  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  the  senate.  In  view  of  Caesar's  consulship  the 
senate  had  the  preceding  year  appointed  to  the  consuls 
the  supervision  of  roads,  forests,  and  public  works  for 
their  proconsulship,  an  office  which  was  honomable 
but  would  have  ensured  him  neither  power  nor  hberty. 
A  tribune  was  therefore  persuaded  to  suggest  the  set- 
tmg  aside  of  the  senate's  arrangements,  and  to  propose 
the  allotment  to  Caesar  of  Hither  (or  Cisalpine)  Gaul  "v^ith 
its  flourishing  population  of  Celts,  and  Ill5aia  for  five 
years.  This  put  in  his  hands  the  strategic  key  to  Italy, 
mth  the  command  of  at  least  three  legions.  In  face  of 
this  the  senate  anticipated  a  further  move  on  the  part 
of  the  people  by  granting  him,  on  Pompeius'  motion,  the 
governorship  of  Further  (or  Transalpine)  Gaul,  with  a 
suitable  army  and  staff. 

One  other  precaution  Caesar  had  to  take  to  render  his 
work  lasting.  Cato  ojaenly  professed  his  beUef  in  the 
nulhty  of  the  "  JuHan  laws,"  and  he  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  ignored.  He  had  not  even  sufficient  imagmation 
to  render  him  capable  of  being  ten'orised.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  removed.  Cicero,  although  in  no  sense  so 
formidable  a  foe  as  Cato,  would  be  better  out  of  the  way, 
particularly  as  in  Caesar's  view  he  ought  to  be  punished 
for  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Cataline  conspirators.  It 
seems  clear  that  Caesar  chose  as  the  means  for  drawing 
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Cato's  teeth  and  punishing  Cicero  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  latter,  Clodius.  Tliis  man,  who  was  of  patrician 
rank,  had  long  sought  to  be  reduced  to  the  plebeian 
state  in  order  that  he  might  be  eUgible  for  the  tribunate 
of  the  people.  Caesar  effected  this  reduction,  and 
Clodius  became  tribune  for  the  following  year.  He  im- 
mediately suggested  an  embassy  for  Cato,  the  ironical 
flattery  of  the  proposal  bemg  almost  conclusive  proof 
of  it^s  JuHan  origin.  Cicero  was  disposed  of  more 
ruthlessly.  Caesar  had  offered  him  various  means  of 
escape.  He  had  suggested  an  honom^able  position  on 
his  staff  or  a  position  on  the  Land  Commission ;  but 
each  met  Avith  a  refusal  wliich  Cicero  must  bitterly  have 
repented,  for  in  but  a  few  months  Clodius  had  passed  on 
him  a  sentence  of  banishment, 

A  fmiiher  precaution  against  the  arbitrary  setting 
aside  of  his  laws  Caesar  contrived  in  secuiing  the  election 
as  consuls  for  the  foUoA^ing  year  of  one  of  Pompeius' 
generals  and  of  Piso,  his  own  father-in-law. 

Thus  his  year  of  work  came  to  an  end,  and  it  had  been 
carried  out  ^vithout  violence  and  with  no  very  marked 
threat  of  it.  His  coaHtion  was,  of  course,  an  ever- 
standing  threat.  It  gave  him  the  po^er  he  used  and 
profited  by,  but  the  sword  was  ever  in  the  scabbard. 
He  did  dming  his  year  of  office  all  that  he  had  time  to 
do  in  satisfyuig  the  crying  needs  of  the  time,  and  if  it 
was  done  temporarily  and  with  too  keen  an  eye  to 
poHtical  expedience,  still  the  effect  \sas  to  give  back  to 
democracy  somewhat  of  its  ancient  power.  On  the 
whole  he  upheld  democratic  principles  ;  he  did  the  work 
of  democracy,  although  in  an  undemocratic  way.  He 
had  not  failed  to  gather  from  his  oa^ti  experience  the 
conclusion  that  the  Roman  sj^stem  was  effete,  and  that 
the  strong  arm  A\ith  a  military  power  behind  was  the 
only  resource  and  hope  of  the  state.  The  mob  can 
never  actually  or  ideally  rule.  If  its  best  interests  are 
to  be  served,  it  can  only  be  by  precisely  the  same  means 
that  produces  tyranny — the  absolutism, .  either  simple 
or  temperate,  of  some  one  ruler  who  can  have  brain, 
heart.,  and  arm  for  the  many. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE   GALLIC   WARS — CONQUEST 

It  is  a  striking  thing  that  in  the  year  59,  the  events  of 
which  we  have  just  described,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  three  most  powerful  men  in  the  state  became  fixed 
in  a  way  that  lasted  till  their  deaths.  Pompeius,  the 
most  renowned  general,  and  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  man, 
each  occupied  a  secondary  position  to  Caesar,  who  had 
nothing  hke  the  prestige  of  the  one,  and  certainly  no 
semblance  of  the  wealth  of  the  other.  Yet  such  was  the 
position  of  the  members  of  the  democratic  coaHtion  ; 
and,  despite  the  attempts  of  Pompeius  later,  Caesar 
remained  in  effect  the  first  man  in  the  state  from  this 
time  forth.  He  might  leave  Rome  and  wage  war  ojj 
the  Kmits  of  the  knoAvn  world,  his  influence  still  re- 
mained ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Hither  Gaul  after  a 
campaign,  the  \vire-pullers  and  pohticians  hastened  to 
him  for  counsel.  The  senate  might  talk  and  urge  in- 
quiries into  his  conduct  of  the  war  :  it  was  httle  more 
than  the  brave  show  of  independence  made  by  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  which  deceives  none  but  those  who 
wish  to  be  deceived. 

A  higher  note  is  struck  in  Caesar's  first  campaign  in 
Gaul  than  in  anything  to  which  he  had  turned  his  hand 
before.  If  one  may  analyse  the  source  of  the  confidence, 
decision,  and  marvellous  skill  which  characterised  all 
these  campaigns,  it  was  compoimded  partly  of  native 
genius  and  partly  (and  still  more  importantly)  of  that 
multipHcation  of  strength  that  comes  not  so  much  of 
having  fomid  one's  rank  in  hfe  as  of  having  secured  its 
recognition.  In  the  incomparable  record  he  left  of  his 
campaigns,  written  "  easily  and  rapidly,"  though 
"  gracefully  and  correctly,"  he  has  left  not  only  what 
he  intended — the  material  for  historians  ^ — but  also 
a  perfect  specimen  of  Latin  prose.     Undesignedly,  also, 

^  Hirtius,  Preface  to  Bk.  VIII. ,  De  Bello  Gallico. 
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while  studiously  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  he 
has  left  an  autobiography  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted. 

Caesar's  first  entry  into  his  new  province  was  char- 
acteristic. The  Helvetii,  a  tribe  whose  territories  were 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  Lake  Geneva,  and  the  Jura, 
feehng,  just  like  an  enHghtened  twentieth-century  nation, 
that,  "  with  so  large  a  population  and  such  reno\\n  in 
war  and  bravery,"  ^  their  imperative  need  was  expan- 
sion, had  resolved  to  leave  their  lands  and  take  posses- 
sion of  Gaul.  Preparation  had  been  made  for  Uvo 
years,  and  then,  after  burning  their  towns  and  villages, 
and  such  corn  as  they  could  not  carry,  they  arranged  to 
gather  with  their  allies,  on  March  28,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  which  was  at  some  points  fordable,  and  at 
Geneva  w^as  bridged.  This  meant  that  the  Helvetii 
intended  to  march  through  the  territory  of  the  Allo- 
broges — i.e.  through  Further  Gaul,  Caesar's  province, 
Caesar  heard  the  news  in  Rome,  and  at  once  set  out  by 
forced  marches  for  Geneva,  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 
The  Helvetii  now  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  march  through  the  Roman  province,  and 
Caesar,  to  gain  time,  told  them  to  return  on  April  12. 
Meanwhile  he  fortified  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  \\hen 
the  Helvetian  ambassadors  returned  he  told  them  he 
could  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  the  provmce,  and 
that,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  oppose  them. 
He  had  with  him  but  one  legion  (about  5000  men)  and 
such  forces  as  he  could  gather  in  his  rapid  march  through 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  Further  Gaul.  Over  against 
him  stood  the  tribe  and  its  allies,  girt,  hke  the  Israehtes 
of  old,  for  departure  from  their  country,  numbering 
about  368,000  in  all,  of  Avhom  92,000  were  warriors. 
The  Helvetii  made  many  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhone, 
usmg  rafts  and  pontoons,  and  attacking  the  fords  both 
day  and  night ;  but  they  were  beaten  off.  They  now 
obtained  permission  from  the  Sequani,  who  d\\elt  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jura  and  north  of  the  Rhone,  to 

^  Unless  otherwise  stated,  words  quoted  in  this  chapter  are  those 
of  Caesar. 
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pass  through  their  territory,  marching  by  the  narrow 
and  difficult  defile  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone. 
Leaving  Labienus  in  command  of  the  works  he  had 
thrown  up,  Caesar  now  hastened  to  Italy,  collected  two 
legions,  and  led  from  Aquileia  the  three  who  were  winter- 
ing there,  and  by  forced  marches  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Further  Gaul.  He  crossed  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and 
found  that  the  Helvetians  were  crossing  the  Saone,  and 
were  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Haedui,  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome.  He  set  out  by  night  with  three 
legions,  and,  coming  upon  a  fourth  part  of  the  enemy 
who  had  not  yet  crossed,  he  cut  to  pieces  a  great  part 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  canton  thus  punished 
was  the  very  one  which  had  slain  the  consul  Lucius 
Cassius  and  made  his  army  pass  under  the  yoke.  "  Hence, 
whether  by  chance  or  by  the  will  of  the  immortal  gods, 
that  very  part  of  the  Helvetian  state  which  had  brought 
such  a  calamity  upon  the  Roman  people  was  the  first  to 
suffer  the  penalty." 

Caesar  had  a  bridge  made  over  the  Saone,  and  the 
Helvetians  had  not  recovered  from  their  first  rout  before 
they  found  their  enemy  close  upon  them.  They  sent 
ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  promise,  if  he  would  make 
peace  with  them,  to  go  where  he  \\ished,  but  pointed 
out  that  if  he  persisted  in  warring  upon  them  he  must 
remember  the  fate  of  Lucius  Cassius.  Caesar  adminis- 
tered a  dignified  rebuke  to  their  "  insolent  boast  of 
victory,"  but  offered,  if  they  sent  hostages  to  him  and 
made  satisfaction  to  his  allies  the  Haedui  and  Allobroges, 
he  would  make  peace.  With  a  curt  rejoinder  that  the 
Romans  knew  it  was  the  Helvetian  custom  to  receive 
and  not  to  give  hostages,  the  embassy  withdrew. 

The  Helvetians  moved  their  camp  and  Caesar  followed, 
his  vanguard  being  for  "  about  fifteen  days  "  not  more 
than  about  five  miles  from  the  enemy's  rear.  On  one 
occasion  the  enemy  was  allowed  to  slip  past,  when  he 
was  prepared  to  give  battle,  through  the  blunder  of 
an  eminent  officer.  Caesar,  in  reporting  the  incident, 
merely  remarks  that  Considius,  "  bcAWldered  by  fear, 
had  reported  that  he  had  seen  what  he  had  not  seen." 
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In  our  gentle  days  the  matter  would  not  have  ended 
there.  At  length  his  supply  of  com  began  to  fail,  and 
he  was  forced  to  divert  his  march  towards  the  Avell- 
provisioned  Haeduan  to-wTi  Bibracte.  The  Helvetii, 
misled  by  the  change  of  tactics,  at  once  commenced  to 
attack  the  Roman  rearguard.  Caesar,  who  was  then 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  town,  drew  off  his  forces 
to  a  neighbourmg  hill,  and  prepared  to  give  battle. 
"  And  when  he  had  removed  out  of  sight  first  his  own 
and  then  the  horses  of  all,  in  order  that  the  danger  of 
all  being  equal  he  might  take  away  the  hope  of  flight, 
he  exhorted  his  men  and  joined  battle."  With  such 
resistance  did  he  meet  that,  though  the  battle  waged 
from  shortly  after  noon  to  eventide,  "  no  one  could  see 
the  back  of  an  enemy."  Late  in  the  night  the  Romans 
gained  possession  of  the  baggage  and  camp  of  the  Hel- 
vetii, and  took  prisoners  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
sons  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their  most  renowned  leaders. 
During  the  whole  of  that  night,  and  for  the  next  three 
days,  the  Helvetii  were  in  flight  from  their  enemy. 
They  attempted  to  reach  the  Rhone,  but  Caesar  followed, 
and  the  Helvetii,  utterly  reduced  "  through  lack  of  all 
necessaries  of  life,"  surrendered.  Caesar  then  disarmed 
them  and  sent  them  home,  telling  them  "  to  rebuild 
the  towns  and  villages  they  had  burned,"  and  ordering 
"  the  Allobroges  to  give  them  supplies  of  corn."  But 
of  the  huge  host  which  had  but  recently  faced  him  across 
the  Rhone,  only  110,000  remained  to  return  home. 

Caesar  was  now  urged  by  the  Haeduan  chief,  Divitia- 
cus,  to  rescue  the  Haedui  from  Ariovistus  and  the 
Germans,  who  held  their  hostages  and  threatened  to 
overrim  Gaul.  There  were  already  120,000  Germans  in 
Gaul  whom  Ariovistus  had  foisted  upon  his  alhes  the 
Sequani.  Ariovistus  had  recently  told  the  Sequani  to 
make  room  for  24,000  more.  Caesar  at  once  resolved 
to  defend  the  Roman  alhes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
remove  from  the  borders  of  Finisher  Gaul  so  poA\erfuI 
an  enemy.  The  embassies  he  sent  to  Ariovistus  de- 
manding a  conference  returned  v.'ith.  a  defiant  refusal. 
At  the  same  time  he  learned  that  a  hundred  cantons  of 
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the  Suebi  were  attempting  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  order 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  30m  their  brethren  in 
Gaul,  Caesar  at  once  hastened  with  all  his  forces  to 
Ariovistus.  He  seized  Vesontio  (Be8an9on),  the  largest 
town  of  the  Sequani,  which  Ariovistus  was  said  to 
threaten.  Here  a  strange  incident  happened.  Reports 
of  the  extraordinary  stature  and  prowess  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  Ariovistus  boasted,  "  had  not  slept  under  a 
roof  for  fourteen  years,"  reached  Caesar's  armj"  and 
caused  a  panic.  Caesar  was  informed  that  it  was  pro- 
bable the  troops  would  refuse  to  advance.  He  called  a 
council,  and  reproved  the  centurions  of  the  companies, 
saying  "  That  if  no  one  else  would  follow  him,  he  would 
set  out  with  only  the  tenth  legion,  in  which  he  fully 
trusted."  The  tenth  legion  at  once  thanked  him 
through  their  miUtary  tribunes,  and  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion was  raised  throughout  the  army ;  so  that  when, 
after  a  long,  circuitous  march  and  some  fruitless  parley- 
ing, the  forces  came  face  to  face,  the  Romans  uiflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Germans.  The  site  of  the 
battle  was  a  Uttle  to  the  north-east  of  Belfort,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine,  across  which 
Ariovistus  escaped. 

Ariovistus  had  thrown  into  chains  Caesar's  last  em- 
bassy to  him,  "  C.  Valerius  Procillus,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  bravery  and  culture,"  a  Romanised  Gaul, 
and  M.  Me  tins.  Procillus,  "  as  he  was  being  dragged 
by  his  guards,  in  their  flight,  bound  by  a  triple  chain, 
fell  into  Caesar's  hands,  while  he  was  pursuing  the 
enemy  with  his  horse.  And  this  gave  to  Caesar  no  less 
pleasure  than  the  victory,  to  see  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  province  of  CTaiil,  his  intimate  friend,  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  restored  to  him." 
In  the  midst  of  the  details  of  the  great  battle  which 
put  an  end  to  the  German  pretensions,  this  little  inci- 
dent is  set  do%'VTi  simply  and  naturally,  and  gives  one 
gHmpse  of  the  real  side  of  Caesar  that  won  his  great 
victories  by  first  ■v^inning  to  himself  the  hearts  of  those 
about  him. 

Caesar  then  sent  his  army  into  winter  quarters  under 
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Labienus  among  the  Sequani,  and  set  out  himself  for 
Hither  Gaul  to  preside  over  the  courts. 

It  can  cause  no  surprise  that  the  yet  unconquered 
tribes  of  Gaul  now  began  to  show  signs  of  restiveness. 
A  Roman  general,  everywhere  victorious  in  battle,  had 
led  his  men  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, had  crushed  the  warHke  Helvetii,  put  to  flight 
the  fearless  Germans,  and  had  wintered  his  troops  in  the 
territories  of  what  was  before  a  free  tribe.  While  Caesar 
was  -wintering  in  Hither  Gaul,  rejwrts  were  frequently 
brought  him  that  the  Belgae  had  pledged  themselves 
by  hostages  ^  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
power.  The  Belgae,  who  uihabited  that  part  of  France 
north  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  east  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  were  the  bravest  people  of  Gaul,  "  because  they 
were  farthest  from  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
province,  and  merchants  visited  them  least  frequently, 
bringing  those  things  which  weaken  virility  of  spirit, 
and  they  were  nearest  to  the  Gennans  .  .  .  with  whom 
they  were  ever  waging  war."  The  reasons  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  "  that  they  feared  when  Gaul  was  settled 
our  army  would  be  led  against  them  ;  and,  further,  they 
had  been  incited  by  certain  Gauls  who,  just  as  they  had 
hated  the  Germans  remaining  in  Gaul,  objected  to  the 
Roman  army  wintering  and  settling  there,  and  by  others 
who  from  changeableness  and  fickleness  of  mind  were 
bent  on  a  change  of  rule." 

Caesar  again  acted  with  promptitude.  Levying  two 
legions  in  Hither  Gaul,  he  sent  them  ahead  at  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  and  followed  shortly  afterwards 
himself.  With  his  accustomed  energy  he  surprised  his 
enemy  by  suddenly  appearing  within  reach  of  them. 

^  The  giving  of  hostages,  -which  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  warfare  of  civilised  nations,  was  the  strongest  pledge  among 
nations  such  as  these,  where  ties  of  blood,  alwajs  the  most  funda- 
mental bonds,  had  such  intense  force.  The  surrendering  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  state  or  their  heirs  were  pledges  that,  if  all  else 
failed  to  bind,  would  not  be  disregarded.  Caesar  appreciated  this 
fact,  and  the  use  of  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  means  by  which,  with 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  he  was  able  to  overrun  and  conquer  a  country 
of  such  size  and  of  such  warlike  people. 
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The  Renii,  the  most  southerly  Belgic  tribe,  at  once  sent 
an  embassy  to  ofier  their  surrender ;  and,  according  to 
their  information,  Caesar  learned  that  in  all  there  were 
over  250,000  Belgae  pledged  against  him.  His  own 
force  was  not  more  than  about  40,000  men.  He  at  once 
called  to  him  Divitiacus,  the  Haeduan,  and  ordered 
him  to  divide  the  enemy  by  ravaging  the  country  of 
the  Bellovaci  (round  Beauvais),  the  most  numerous  of 
the  Belgic  tribes.  He  then  marched  across  the  Aisne, 
leaving  a  strong  force  in  charge  of  the  bridge.  Some 
seven  miles  away  the  Belgae  were  attacking  Bibrax,  a 
toA^Ti  of  the  Rami,  and  word  was  brought  to  Caesar  that 
they  could  hold  out  no  longer  without  help.  He  im- 
mediately sent  a  small  force  of  Numidian  and  Cretan 
archers  and  Balearic  ^  shngers.  The  siege  was  raised 
by  this  means,  and  the  enemy  hastened  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  encamped  less  than  two  miles  away.  "  Their 
camp,  as  was  shown  bj''  the  smoke  and  fires,  extendeti 
more  than  eight  miles,"  Caesar,  after  feeling  the  power 
of  the  enemy  in  cavalry  skirmishes,  offered  battle  ;  but 
the  Belgae,  instead  of  joining,  hastened  to  the  Aisne 
to  attack  the  force  which  guarded  the  bridge.  This  was 
CEisily  met  by  the  cavalry,  and,  discontent  breaking  out 
among  the  Belgae,  they  broke  up  and  made  for  their 
own  territories.  It  was  morning  before  Caesar  rightly 
appreciated  this  move,  but  when  he  did  so  he  sent  first 
his  cavalry  and  then  three  legions  after  them.  The 
enemy,  flj'ing  in  great  disorder,  were  an  easy  prey,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  very  next  day  Caesar  marched  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Suessiones,  one  of  the  Belgic  tribes  who  had 
been  foremost  in  the  rising,  attacked  and  took  Novio- 
dunum  2  (Soissons).  The  warriors  seemed  to  become 
terrified  when  they  saw  Caesar's  siege- works,  and  offered 
no  resistance.  He  disarmed  them  and  claimed  hos- 
tages, and  then  marched  against  the  Bellovaci,  Bratus- 
pantium  immediately  surrendered,  and  the  Bellovaci 
were  ordered  to  find  600  hostages  and  dehver  up  their 

^  From  the  Balearic  islands,  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
*  There  were  three  towns  named  Noviodunum. 
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arms.  Caesar  pointed  out  that  he  spared  them  in 
response  to  the  intercession  of  Divitiacus.  Thence  he 
marched  against  the  Ambiani,  another  of  the  confederate 
tribes,  who  at  once  surrendered.  So  far  the  Belgic 
campaign  had  not  cost  Caesar  a  battle. 

On  the  borders  of  the  territories  of  the  Ambiani 
(about  Amiens)  dwelt  the  Nervii,  who  reproached  the 
rest  of  the  Belgae  for  their  surrender.  This  tribe  had 
been  one  of  the  three  most  important  in  the  confederacy 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  it  was  reputed  the  most  fear- 
less and  warHke.  The  Nervii  had  stationed  themselves, 
with  their  allies  the  Atrebates  and  Veromandui,  on  the 
northern  banlc  of  the  Sambre.  The  Roman  cavalry 
marched  to  the  river  in  front  of  the  first  six  legions,  at 
the  head  of  which  Caesar  rode.  The  site  selected  for  the 
camp  was  a  hiU  faUing  gently  towards  the  Sambre,  from. 
which,  on  the  opposite  side,  rose  another  hill.  The 
Nervii,  themselves  well  informed  of  Caesar's  movements 
by  native  camp-followers  of  the  Roman  army,  were  able 
to  conceal  their  operations  by  means  of  the  high  hedges 
which  they  had  raised  to  obstruct  mounted  marauders. 
The  cavalry  crossed  the  river  and  engaged  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  carrying  on  a  desultory  struggle  for  some 
Uttle  time  until  the  six  legions  had  reached  the  camping- 
ground,  measured  out,  and  begun  to  fortify  the  camp. 
Then  it  was  that  the  main  body  of  the  Nervii  rushed 
out  of  the  woods,  routed  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  ran 
towards  the  river,  "  \vith  such  incredible  speed  that 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  woods,  in  the  river,  and  upon 
us  almost  in  the  same  moment.  .  .  .  Caesar  had  every- 
thing to  do  at  once."  The  banner  had  to  be  raised,  the 
trumpet  sounded,  men  to  be  called  off  the  works. 
"  Caesar,  having  given  necessary  orders,  went  hither 
and  thither,  as  chance  directed,  cheering  the  soldiers." 
So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  the  men  fought 
with  their  shields  in  their  cases,  without  helmets,  and  in 
any  company  to  which  they  happened  to  be  near.  In 
the  fierce  struggle  which  followed,  the  Roman  fortunes 
were  in  the  balance  almost  to  the  last  moment.  The 
left  wing  drove  the  Atrebates  before  it,  and  crossed  the 
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river  in  pursuit,  the  centre  was  hotly  engaged  on  the 
very  banks  of  the  river,  but  the  right  Ming,  contending 
against  the  main  body  of  the  Nervii,  was  in  bad  case. 
The  two  legions  who  had  crossed  the  river  had  left  the 
camp  unprotected,  and  the  tAvelf  th  and  seventh  legions  on 
the  right  were  crowded  together  and  almost  surrounded. 
The  men  were  dismayed,  and  almost  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  when  Caesar  snatched  a  shield  from  a 
soldier,  and  "  calling  the  centurions  by  name,"  went  to 
the  front,  restored  a  httle  order,  and  reinspirited  them. 
Camp-followers  and  the  native  cavalry  had  fled  to  spread 
the  news  that  the  Roman  force  was  defeated,  when 
Labienus,  observing  the  diflficulties  of  the  right  wing, 
sent  the  heroic  tenth  legion  to  help  his  general.  The 
battle  now  turned  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  "  Those 
who  had  fallen  under  their  wounds,  leaning  on  their 
shields,  fought  again  A\ith  new  heart."  But  even  now 
the  Nervii  vindicated  their  claim  to  valour,  fighting  on- 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  to  the  last.  So 
great  was  the  slaughter — fear  has  Httle  mercy,  but  fear 
which  has  been  overcome  is  merciless — that  when  the 
battle  was  over,  and  the  old  men  and  boys  came  out 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  marshes  to  surrender 
themselves,  they  informed  Caesar  that  only  three  re- 
mained of  their  600  senators,  and  that  out  of  their 
60,000  fighting  men  there  were  left  only  500.  These 
Avere  spared,  the  neighbouring  states  being  commanded 
to  do  them  no  harm. 

The  Aduatuci,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  to  their 
aUies,  whom  they  were  hastening  to  join,  returned  home 
and  took  refuge  in  their  strongest  fortress.  Caesar 
surrounded  it  with  a  rampart  twelve  feet  liigh  and  over 
thirteen  miles  in  circumference ;  this,  and  a  large 
movable  tower,  which  was  rapidly  constructed,  so  worked 
upon  the  enemy  that  they  surrendered.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  follo\\ang,  when,  by  Caesar's  orders, 
the  gates  ^vere  shut  and  the  Roman  soldiers  had  left 
the  town,  "  so  that  the  soldiers  might  not  do  the  to^ATis- 
folk  any  injury  in  the  night,"  the  Aduatuci  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  on  the  Roman  fortifications.     Watch 
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had  been  kept  just  as  carefully  as  ever,  and  after  a 
brave  stand  the  enemy  were  driven  into  the  town, 
leaving  4000  dead  on  the  field.  As  a  punishment  for 
their  treachery,  Caesar  broke  open  the  gates,  and  sold 
the  whole  of  the  people,  about  53,000,  into  slavery. 
The  harshness  of  this  punishment  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prising when  one  remembers  the  singular  forbearance  of 
Caesar,  and  his  extraordinary  forethought  for  this  very 
race  m  withdrawing  his  soldiery  from  the  to\^^l  at  night 
lest  the  people  should  suffer  any  hurt.  I  make  no  pre- 
tence to  justify  Caesar's  act,  but  treachery  in  such  a 
case  is  double-dyed. 

One  of  his  Heutenants,  P.  Crassus,  w^ho  had  been  sent 
with  a  legion  against  the  coast  states  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine — the  Veneti,  Unelh,  &c. — now  returned, 
bringmg  the  information  that  all  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  people. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  achievements,  all  Gaul 
being  subdued,  so  great  was  the  fame  of  this  war  that 
embassies  were  sent  to  Caesar  by  the  nations  which  live 
across  the  Rhine  promising  to  give  hostages  and  to  do 
his  will.  As  Caesar  was  hastening  into  Italy  and 
lUyria,  he  ordered  these  embassies  to  return  to  him  next 
summer.  He  then  himself  settled  his  legions  in  ^\inter 
quarters  among  the  Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones, 
whose  territories  were  near  the  theatre  of  the  late  wslt, 
and  set  out  for  Italy."  When  Caesar's  letters  had  been 
received  in  Rome,  the  senate  decreed  him  a  supplicatio 
of  fifteen  days — a  solemn  thanksgiving  celebration,  "  an 
honour  which  untU  that  time  had  happened  to  no  one." 
On  his  way  to  Italy  Caesar  sent  Servus  Galba  with  the 
twelfth  legion  agauist  the  tribes  which  fived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood over  the  St.  Bernard  Pass  and  along  Lake 
Geneva.  His  purpose  was  to  o]>en  up  and  render  safe 
the  road  which  Roman  merchants  had  been  accustomed 
to  travel  at  the  danger  of  their  fives.  The  fieutenant 
occupied  and  fortified  the  town  of  Octodurus  (IMartigny), 
but  he  was  attacked  by  ovenvhelming  odds,  and  his 
force  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  a  lucky  and 
daring  sally  he  made  from  the  camp  when  all  seemed 
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lost.     The  contest  ended  in  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  enemy. 

During  the  spring  of  53  B.C.  Caesar  at  Lucca  held 
what  was  virtually  a  court.  To  him  came  Crassus  and 
Pompeius  and  numerous  senators  to  discuss  affairs  of 
state.  They  were  entertained  with  regal  hospitahty. 
Measures  were  then  concerted  for  the  futm-e  of  the 
coalition.  Pompeius  was  to  have  command  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  for  five  years,  Crassus,  Sjoia,  and  the 
two  were  to  be  consuls  for  55  B.C.  Caesar,  who  had  now 
grasped  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  had  taken  upon 
himself,  \\'as  to  have  a  further  five  years'  rule  in  Gaul. 
It  was  a  strange  turn  which  made  Lucca  the  virtual 
capital  of  the  repubHc,  and  Caesar,  the  commander  of 
two  provinces,  its  dictator ;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
strange  a  tiling  as  that  power  which  enabled  Caesar  to 
cast  off  all  thoughts  of  an  arduous  and  critical  campaign 
and  to  plan  for  the  good  of  the  state.  For,  however- 
selfish  his  plans  were  in  appearance,  they  were  not  so 
in  fact.  They  kept  out  of  power  a  body  too  selfish  to 
be  competent,  and  secured  dominance  to  men  who  were 
too  able  to  be  whoUy  selfish. 

The  subjection  of  the  coast  states  had  been  apparent 
rather  than  real.  They  had  surrendered  and  given 
hostages,  and  it  might  seem  that  all  was  well.  But 
while  Caesar  was  still  in  Illyria  he  was  informed  by 
P.  Crassus,  who  was  wintering  among  them,  that  they 
had  revolted.  The  general  had  sent  out  embassies  to 
the  neighbouring  states  to  procure  com,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  Veneti,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  who  dwelt  along 
the  coast  north  of  the  Loire,  a  simple  and  rather  clever 
apphcation  of  retributive  justice  to  detain  the  am- 
bassadors and  offer  to  exchange  them  against  their 
hostages.  The  example  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
tribes.  Caesar  saw  the  position  at  once,  ordered  ships 
to  be  built  on  the  Loire,  rowers  to  be  raised  from 
Further  Gaul,  pilots  to  be  got  ready,  and  a  levv^  of  ships 
to  be  raised  from  the  friendly  states.  Then  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  56,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  preparations. 
Caesar's  conduct  of  this  war,  if  it  had  not  been  amply 
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shown  already,  would  have  proved  his  rank  as  a  general. 
He  intended  to  punish  the  Veneti,  whose  territories 
were  in  a  neck  of  land  far  from  all  friendly  aid.  He 
had  to  provide  against  the  example  of  the  revolted  tribe 
being  follow^ed  and  reinforcements  coming.  The  Ger- 
mans were  reputed  to  be  on  the  move,  and  the  Belgae 
unsettled.  Caesar  sent  his  most  experienced  lieutenant, 
Labienus,  viith.  the  cavalry  against  the  Treveri,  who 
dwelt  in  the  bend  of  the  Moselle,  south  and  west  of  the 
Rhine  ;  this  was  to  check  the  Germans  and  tranquillise 
the  Belgae.  The  "  young  man,"  but  skilful  general, 
P.  Crassus,  he  sent  with  a  force  to  the  Garonne  to  hold 
the  Aquitani  in  check ;  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three 
legions  against  several  neighbouring  revolted  states,  to 
keep  their  forces  from  actually  joming  the  Veneti ; 
then,  ordering  Decimus  Brutus,  a  "  young  man,"  over 
the  fleet,  he  hastened  against  the  enemy  himself. 

Caesar  took  several  to^\■ns,  but  fomid  it  very  unpro- 
fitable work  trying  to  reduce  the  enemy  from  the  land 
side,  as  the  towTis  were  mostly  on  cMffs  and  tongues  of 
land,  and  succour  could  always  be  had  from  the  sea. 
When  his  small  fleet  came  up,  a  vast  armada  of  220 
vessels,  standing  high  above  the  Roman  ships  and 
equipped  with  every  kind  of  weapon  then  known,  drew 
out  to  meet  it.  "  The  whole  battle  was  fought  m  the 
sight  of  Caesar  ...  all  the  hills  and  higher  places,  which 
offered  a  nearer  view  of  the  sea,  were  covered  by  our 
army."  Thus,  although  all  the  advantages  seemed  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  small  Roman  fleet,  feehng 
itself  under  the  eye  of  the  commander,  exerted  itself  to 
the  utmost.  The  sailors  cut  the  ropes  which  fastened 
the  yards  to  the  masts  by  a  sort  of  sickle  fastened  to  a 
long  pole,  and  when  the  soldiers  thus  fomid  the  Veneti 
in  difficulties,  they  pluckily  boarded  the  ships.  The 
enemy,  to  escape  wholesale  disaster,  attempted  to  sail 
out  to  sea,  where  the  Roman  sliips  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed them  ;  but  a  calm  set  in,  and  vei*y  few  of  the 
lordly  ships  escaped  capture  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  battle  had  lasted  from  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     It   is   notable    as    the   first   battle    on    the 
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Atlantic.  There  is  one  other  remarkable  point.  Caesar 
notes  that  the  Veneti  had  been  "  in  the  habit  of  sailing 
to  Britain,"  and  that  in  this  war  they  had  "  asked 
Britain  for  help."  He  had  already  begun  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  that  refuge  for  his  enemies  which  he  must 
sooner  or  later  visit. 

The  battle  with,  the  Veneti  was  decisive.  The  enemy 
had  ventured  all  their  forces  and  ships,  and  hence 
they  were  now  driven  to  suri'ender.  Their  punishment, 
one  of  extraordinary  severity,  is  explained  by  Caesar  in 
two  brief  sentences :  '■■  Caesar  thought  pimishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  them  the  more  severely  so  that 
for  the  future  they  might  resj)ect  with  a  greater  diligence 
the  immmiity  of  envoys.  And  hence,  having  killed  all 
their  elders,  he  sold  the  rest  as  slaves."  Caesar,  whose 
cast  of  character  was  wholly  tolerant,  became  almost 
merciless  in  the  face  of  treachery.  It  is  clear  that, 
unless  there  exist  some  convention  of  good  faith  between 
enemies,  the  only  possible  end  of  a  struggle  is  the  ex- 
termination of  one  or  the  other ;  and  it  may  be  that 
Caesar  felt  it  a  humaner  policy  to  economise  bloodshed 
by  stamping  out  with  extraordinary  harshness  the 
first  evidences  of  a  mood  that  must  inevitably  turn  a 
battle  into  a  shambles.  Doubtless  the  ultimate  cause 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  cruelty,  was  fear  ;  but  this  does  not 
justify  it  any  more  tha.n  it  explains  or  blackens  it.  For 
fear,  like  love  and  hate,  is  one  of  the  elemental  human 
passions.  At  any  rate  the  fact  must  be  stated,  and  it 
would  not  be  so  remarkable  if  it  Avere  not  thrown  up 
against  the  background  of  a  strong  and  habitual  for- 
bearance. 

Caesar's  lieutenants  were  also  victorious,  the  young 
Crassus  earning  much  renowii  bj''  his  reduction  of  the 
territories  of  the  Aquitani  (which  formed  "  a  tliird  part 
of  Gaul "),  and  justifying  his  general's  choice  of  so 
j^oung  a  commander.  The  progress  of  his  expedition, 
as  of  others  of  his  heutenants,  is  reported  as  faithfully 
and  miselfishly  by  Caesar.  The  manoeuvres  of  Titurius, 
which  bear  a  suspicion  of  cowardice,  are  detailed  from 
the  pomt  of  view  of  Titurius  rather  than  that  of  his 
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assistants.  There  is  no  trace  of  censure,  though  there 
is  no  stint  of  praise  for  the  eagerness  and  valour  of  his 
soldiers  and  their  leaders. 

The  Morini  and  Menapii,  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Sambre,  had  still  not  submitted  to  Roman  sway, 
and  Caesar  accordingly,  "  although  summer  was  almost 
over,"  led  his  forces  agamst  them.  In  the  few  skirmishes 
which  took  place  the  Romans  were  always  victorious, 
but  the  enemy  took  refuge  in  their  forests  and,  stormy 
weather  setting  in,  Caesar  led  off  his  forces,  wintering 
them  among  the  tribes  which  had  last  revolted. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  tliird  campaign,  and  the  vast 
territory  from  the  PjTenees  to  the  Rhine  had  been 
(■\vith  the  exception  of  the  north-western  comer,  where 
the  Morini  and  Menapii,  though  beaten,  had  not  sub- 
mitted) reduced.  In  thi"ee  summers  Caesar  encountered 
and  conquered  the  numerous  savage  tribes  which 
peopled  or  had  temporarily  settled  in  France,  and  all 
with  a  force  which  at  no  time  far  exceeded  40,000  men. 
That  the  conquest  was  not  perfectly  stable  and  complete 
Caesar  must  have  kno^vn,  "  for  the  GalMc  ^  spirit  is  ever 
spoihng  for  a  fight,"  and  "  their  mind  is  unstable  and 
very  unprepared  to  endure  calamities." 


CHAPTER   V 

THE   GALLIC   WARS — SETTLEMENT 

During  the  following  winter  the  German  tribes  the 
Usipctes  and  Tencteri,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
Suebi,  crossed  the  Rhine,  a  vast  host  of  430,000  men. 
women,  and  children,  near  where  it  faUs  into  the  sea. 
When  Caesar  joined  his  legions  in  the  earlj'-  part  of  the 
year  55,  he  found  that  the  Germans  had  been  encouraged 
by  promises  of  Gallic  help.  Caesar  determined  to 
drive  the  invaders  from  the  country.  The  usual  pre- 
liminary parleying  proceeded,   and  the  Germans  pre- 

^  Caesar's  judgment  on  the  Celtic  race  would  not  be  considered 
an  unfounded  or  careless  generalisation  on  its  members  to-day. 
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vailed  upon  Caesar  not  to  attack  that  day.  When 
Caesar  had  agreed  to  the  truce  and  given  orders  to  this 
effect,  the  Germans  suddenly  surprised  the  Roman 
cavalry  and  put  them  to  flight.  Among  those  slain  in 
the  battle  was  "  the  Aquitanian,  Piso,  a  very  brave 
man,  of  illustrious  birth,  whose  grandfather  had  held 
the  sovereignty  in  his  state  and  had  been  styled  friend 
by  our  senate.  He,  while  tr3dng  to  help  his  brother 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  snatched  him  out 
of  danger,  was  thrown  from  his  wounded  horse,  but 
still  most  bravely  resisted,  until  covered  vnth  wounds 
and  surrounded  he  fell.  His  brother,  who  had  retired 
from  the  field,  saw  this  from  afar,  spurred  on  his  horse, 
threw  himself  upon  the  enemy  and  was  killed." 

The  day  after  his  cavalry  was  put  to  flight,  Caesar, 
exasperated  by  the  treachery,  and  thinking  that  the 
enemy  merely  wished  to  postpone  battle  till  rejoined 
by  their  cavalry,  detained  the  German  chiefs  and  old 
men  who  came  to  him  as  envoys,  marched  about  seven 
miles,  fell  upon  the  surprised  and  leaderless  host,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  battle  had  been 
fought  near  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  Rhine, 
into  which  the  enemy  plunged  and  great  numbers 
perished.  According  to  Caesar's  account,  one  is  left 
to  assume  that  all  the  invading  host  perished  ;  but  this 
inference,  while  justifiable  as  an  inference,  is  not  justifi- 
able as  a  fact,  and  was  probably  not  intended.  Still 
the  event  is  black  enoTigh,  Caesar  had  estabHshed  the 
Rhine  as  the  Roman  and  Gallic  frontier,  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Germans  to  cross  it  suggested  the  expedience 
of  his  crossing  it,  "as  he  wished  the  enemy  to  fear  for 
their  own  lands  by  convincing  them  that  the  army  of 
the  Roman  people  was  not  oiily  able  but  also  had  the 
daring  to  cross  the  Rhine."  Caesar  accordingly  set  his 
legionaries  to  work  somewhere  between  Bomi  and 
Coblenz,  and  in  ten  days  a  bridge  had  been  made  strong 
enough  to  enable  his  force  to  cross  in  safety.  In  this 
short  time  the  timber  was  collected,  trimmed,  and  driven 
home  by  engines  into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  obUque 
piles  were  supported  by  others  still  more  obHque,  to 
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hold  up  the  bridge  against  the  current  on  the  lo\\er 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  another  series  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  provided  against  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
wreck  the  bridge  by  floating  dowii  trees.  "  Caesar 
plamied  this  form  of  bridge,"  and  a  modem  critic  knows 
not  whether  to  wonder  more  at  his  skill  or  at  the  spirit  he 
inspired  in  his  soldiers.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine,  Caesar 
laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Sugambri,  who  had 
received  the  cavalry  of  the  Usipetes  ;  but  although  he 
stayed  beyond  the  Rhine  for  eighteen  days,  he  fought 
no  battle,  the  enemy  retreating  into  their  forests.  But 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  in  showing  the  Germans 
that  the  Rhine  was  no  more  a  protection  to  them  than 
to  Gaul,  and  he  withdrew  his  troops,  breaking  down  the 
bridge  after  him. 

It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  summer,  but  Caesar 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Britain,  "as  he  under- 
stood that  in  almost  all  the  Galhc  wars  help  had  been 
sent  from  thence  to  our  enemies,  and,  even  if  the  season 
were  unsuitable  to  carrjdng  on  a  war,  yet  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  great  use  to  him,  if  he  but  entered  the 
island,  and  saw  the  kind  of  people,  country,  harbours 
and  landing-places,  most  of  which  were  unknown  to 
the  Gauls."  He  ordered  a  supply  of  ships  to  be  got 
ready  by  the  Morini  and  neighbouring  states,  and  the 
fleet  which  had  fought  against  the  Veneti. 

The  adventure  upon  which  he  was  now  to  embark 
proves  that  there  was  in  Caesar  still  a  very  distinct 
trace  of  the  boy.  In  spite  of  the  weighty  reasons  he 
could  bring  forward  for  his  enterprise,  the  prevaihng 
motive  was  curiosity  and  a  love  of  adventure.  The 
territories  in  which  was  situated  his  port  of  embarkation 
was  held  by  an  unsubdued  enemy.  Caesar  himself 
admits  the  danger ;  for,  a  propos  of  representatives 
from  a  great  part  of  the  Morini  coming  to  him  to  offer 
submission,  he  remarks,  "  this  happened  rather  fortu- 
nately for  him,  smce  he  neither  wished  to  leave  an 
enemy  in  the  rear,  nor  at  that  time  of  the  year  had  an 
opportunity  for  pushing  on  a  war." 

In  eighty  selected  ships  he  embarked  two   legions, 
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leaving  eighteen  ships  for  the  cavahy.  A  strong  guard 
was  left  at  the  harbour,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
sent  under  two  lieutenants  against  the  tribes  of  the 
Morini  (which  had  not  yet  submitted)  and  the  Menapii, 
their  neighbours. 

What  port  ^  he  set  out  from,  and  the  exact  date,  are 
both  matters  of  speculation.  It  was  about  midnight  in 
late  August  when  the  Mttle  force  sailed  in  "  favourable 
weather  "  from  some  port  on  the  coast  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais,  and  Caesar's  division  was  the  first  to  come 
near  enough  to  land,  at  about  9  a.m.  Over  against  him 
were  high  cliffs  of  the  land  between  Dover  and  Folke- 
stone, and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  states  had 
sent  envoys  to  Caesar  before  he  set  out,  the  Britons 
were  ranged  on  top  of  the  cliffs  armed  for  battle.  Caesar 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  landing  on  such  a  coast,  and  so 
he  lay  at  anchor  until  about  2  p.m.  waiting  for  the  other 
ships  to  arrive.  Then,  tide  and  wind  being  favourable,- 
he  sailed  about  six  and  a  half  miles  farther,  and  stood 
over  against  "  an  ojDcn,  level  shore,"  probably  Ronmey 
Marsh.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  no  landing  would  be 
made.  The  ships  could  only  be  stationed  in  deep 
water  owing  to  their  size  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  legionaries,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  armour, 
to  jump  into  the  water  and  stand  against  the  cavalry 
and  charioteers  of  the  Britons.  While  the  Romans 
were  hesitating,   the  eagle-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion 

^  It  is  stated  by  some  writers  {e.g.  Mommsen,  Pelham,  Warde 
Fowler,  &c  )  tbat  on  this,  as  on  the  second  journey,  he  set  sail  from 
Portus  Itius.  That  he  used  this  port  on  his  second  journey  is  not 
in  dispute  ;  but,  from  tlie  way  in  which  he  mentions  it  (v.  2)  "  Port 
Itius  .  .  .  from  which  port  he  had  learned  the  journey  was  shortest 
to  Britain,  being  about  twentv-seven  miles  from  the  continent," 
it  seems  more  probaMe  that  this  was  another  port  of  which  he  had 
heard  since  his  first  invasion.  All  that  one  can  learn  from  the 
Commentaries  (Strabo  identifies  Port  Itius  with  the  chief  port  of 
embarkation  on  the  first  voyaere)  is  that  on  the  first  expedition 
two  ports  were  used,  one  by  the  cavalry  and  one  by  the  infantry  ; 
and  from  the  circumstances  one  may  infer  that  they  were  between 
Boulosrne  and  Calais,  and  the  landing  place  in  England  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  The  further  argumentation  of  the  case  has  no 
place  properly  here. 
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shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  "  '  Leap,  soldiers,  unless  you 
wish  to  betray  your  eagle  to  the  enemy  :  I,  at  least, 
will  perform  my  duty  to  the  state  and  my  commander,' 
and  he  leaped  from  the  ship  and  commenced  to  carry 
the  eagle  towards  the  enemy."  The  soldiers,  seeing 
their  eagle  in  danger  of  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  at  once  leaped  into  the  water  and  ran  forward. 
For  the  moment  the  Britons,  by  surrounding  the  soldiers 
as  they  advanced  singly  or  in  small  numbers,  were  able 
to  throw  the  legionaries  into  confusion  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  were  formed  up  on  the  shore  the  enemy 
were  routed  and  took  to  flight,  pursued  by  the  Romans. 
The  Britons  at  once  gave  hostages  for  peace.  Four  days 
after  the  landing  in  Britain,  a  great  storm  arose  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  Roman  ships,  which  lay  at  anchor 
or  were  dra-WTi  up  on  the  beach,  and  signs  of  panic  ap- 
peared in  the  army,  for  there  was  no  com  at  hand,  many 
of  the  ships  which  were  to  have  carried  them  back  to 
Gaul  had  been  destroyed,  and  there  was  no  evident 
means  of  repairing  the  vessels.  At  this  juncture  Caesar's 
indomitable  good  sense  agam  won  the  day.  Setting 
haK  his  men  to  repair  the  ships  ^\ith  the  parts  of  those 
which  had  been  worst  damaged,  he  sent  the  other  half 
to  gather  com.  On  this  latter  legion  the  Britons, 
thinking  the  Romans  m  an  extremity,  fell  as  they  were 
engaged  in  reaping.  Caesar,  hearing  of  the  treachery 
from  the  watch  at  the  camp,  quickly  gathered  a  small 
force  of  those  who  remained,  and  marched  to  the  place 
where  the  engagement  was  taking  place.  The  Britons 
retreated  and  Caesar  drew  back  his  men  into  camp. 
But  the  Britons  had  not  yet  learned  reason.  Thmking 
that  a  bold  stroke  now  might  put  an  end  to  any  further 
hopes  of  a  Roman  invasion,  they  collected  a  large  force 
of  uifantry  and  horse,  and  marched  to  the  camp.  The 
battle  was  soon  over,  and  the  enemy  broke  and  fled. 
The  legionaries  pursued  them,  and  burned  everj-thing  for 
some  distance  from  the  camp.  Again  envoi's  came  to 
negotiate  peace.  Caesar  ordered  double  the  former 
number  of  hostages  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Gaul,  and, 
setting  sail,  arrived  there  safely  \yith.  his  httle  force. 

D 
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The  reconnaissance,  for  this  was  all  that  Caesar  intended 
in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  had  been  successfully  carried 
out.  Caesar  had  seen  sufficient  of  the  Britons  to  learn 
their  methods  of  warfare,  the  nature  of  the  harbours,  and 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  land.  His  campaign  of 
this  year  was  croAvned  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  of 
twenty  days. 

Before  his  departure  into  EQther  Gaul,  Caesar  left 
orders  for  a  large  fleet  to  be  prepared,  and  on  his  return 
in  the  spring  of  54  found  that  "  by  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  his  soldiers,  in  spite  of  the  dearth  of  ship- 
building materials,  600  transport  ships  and  28  warships 
had  been  built."  Their  industry  was  rewarded  by  the 
warm  praise  of  their  general,  who  commanded  them  to 
assemble  the  fleet  at  Port  Itius,  a  port  which  has  been 
identified  with  considerable  probabiUty  as  Wissant. 
Then,  after  an  expedition  into  the  lands  of  the  Treveri, 
he  hastened  to  the  port  himself.  A  considerable  amount 
of  unrest  prevailed  in  Gaul,  and  Caesar  wisely  decided 
to  take  with  him  all  the  chiefs  upon  whose  full  fidehty 
he  could  not  count.  Among  these  was  Dumnorix,  the 
Haeduan,  who,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  camp, 
was  killed.  At  sunset  his  fleet  of  over  800  ships  ^  set 
sail  with  five  legions  and  2000  horse,  leaving  the  same 
number  of  horse  and  three  legions  under  Labienus  to 
watch  over  the  port,  and  Gaul  generally.  At  simrise 
they  were  passing  Britain  on  their  left,  i.e.  in  a  northerly 
direction ;  but  Caesar  wished  to  make  the  same  port  as 
on  his  former  expedition,  and  set  the  rowers  to  work  to 
such  pui'pose  that  the  soldiers  "  with  the  transports  and 
heavy  ships  .  .  .  kept  pace  with  the  warships."  The 
ships  reached  Britain  about  mid-day,  but  the  enemy, 
seeing  the  huge  armada,  kept  out  of  sight. 

Caesar's  account  of  our  forefathers  is  full  of  interest. 
He  tells  us  that  the  coastal  regions  were  inhabited  by 
Belgic  invaders,  but  the  inland  districts  were  peopled  by 
the  aboriginal  Britons.  Their  currency  was  brass  and 
iron  rings ;    and  he  notes  that  the  climate  was  milder 

^  "Araplius  octingentse,"  v.  8.  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  has  "more 
than  600."     This  is  a  misreading  of  an  earlier  chapter  (ii.). 
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than  the  French,  the  nights  shorter  ^  than  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  the  island  abounded  in  timber. 
All  the  Britons  dyed  themselves  blue  with  woad,  and 
wore  their  hair  long  on  their  heads  and  upper  lips,  but 
were  otherwise  shaved.     Wives  were  held  in  common.^ 

The  Roman  campaign  in  Britain  was  Uttle  more 
thorough  than  in  the  former  summer.  When  the  men 
had  been  landed  and  the  camp  had  been  laid  out,  Caesar 
set  out  about  midnight  for  a  fortified  camp  in  the  woods 
where  the  Britons  had  taken  refuge,  and  after  some 
skirmishing  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out.  He 
withdrew  his  men,  intending  to  follow  up  his  advantage 
next  day ;  but  on  that  morning  he  was  informed  that 
storm  had  again  proved  stronger  than  the  enemies,  and 
so  many  ships  had  been  damaged  that  each  legion  had 
to  sacrifice  a  number  of  men  to  repair  them.  Hard 
work  for  ten  days  and  nights  at  length  repaired  the 
damage,  and  Caesar  set  out  once  more.  The  Britons 
had  now  had  time  to  band  themselves  together,  and 
though  at  no  time  was  their  warfare  better  than  the 
guerrilla  form  common  to  savage  tribes,  they  had  now  a 
redoubtable  leader.  Cassivelaunus,  chief  of  the  Britons, 
whose  tribes  lay  beyond  the  Thames,  is  the  only  figure 
in  which  our  modern  pride  can  find  a  shred  of  consola- 
tion. EveryAvhere  there  were  small  engagements,  de- 
feats and  submissions,  followed  by  further  outbreaks  ; 
and  so  on  again.  Cassivelaunus  fought  a  fair  fight, 
showed  some  grasp  of  tactics,  and  held  out  until  he 
found  that  his  material  was  so  hopelessly  unstable  that 
it  was  useless  to  struggle  longer. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  bravery  of  the  Britons. 
Caesar  is  forced  to  admit  it.  In  several  skirmishes, 
however,  the}''  had  sho\\Ti  that  they  could  not  stand 
against  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  Caesar  now  marched 

^  Mr.  Wiirde  Fowler,  in  his  Julius  Caesar,  sars  "longer";  my 
text  reads  "breviores,"  which  is  unmistakable.  If  Caesar  reached 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  summer  the  "  shorter  "  nights  would  bo 
sufficiently  explained  if  he  took  the  measurements  just  before  mid- 
summer. A  theoiy  could  be  constructed  for  either  reading,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  knowledge  is  but  "  carious." 

2  This  generalisation  is  not  trustworthy. 
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straight  for  the  lands  beyond  the  Thames  where  Cassive- 
iaiinus  lay  entrenched.  The  banks  of  the  river  near  the 
ford  had  been  fortified  Aiith  sharp  stakes,  and  these 
were  also  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  sent  on  ahead,  and  the  legionaries  marched 
with  such  speed,  though  they  had  to  ford  the  river  with 
the  water  up  to  their  necks,  that  the  enemy  was  routed. 
More  guerrilla  warfare  followed,  then  the  capital  of 
Cassivelaunus  w^as  taken.  The  British  chief  retorted 
by  organising  a  concerted  attack  on  the  naval  camp. 
When  this,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  Cassivelaunus 
heard  of  the  wholesale  defection  of  native  states  to 
Caesar,  he  himself  sent  envoys  to  treat  of  surrender. 
Caesar  demanded  hostages,  fixed  the  tribute,  and  con- 
v*eyed  his  soldiers  in  two  journeys  to  Gaul,  just  before 
the  equinox. 

A  bad  harvest  in  Gaul  forced  Caesar  to  divide  his 
legions,  wintering  them  in  several  different  states.  On^ 
account  of  the  hazard  of  this  resource  he  remained  in 
Gaul  himseK  until  the  winter  quarters  were  fortified, 
and,  m  view  of  the  sequel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
Roman  camp  was  an  unusually  well  arranged  and  fortified 
tovni  in  miniature.  But  the  winter  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  disastrous  the  Roman  troops  had  experienced 
since  setting  foot  in  Gaul.  It  seems  only  about  this 
time  to  have  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  numerous 
warUke  tribes  that,  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  courage, 
and  training  in  arms,  they  had  been  conquered  by  httle 
more  than  a  handful  of  Roman  soldiery. 

One  legion  and  five  cohorts  were  stationed  among  the 
Eburones,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Sambre,  between  the 
Meuso  and  the  Rhine.  Over  them  were  Caesar's  Heu- 
tenants,  Quintus  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Lucius  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  both  experienced  and  brave  soldiers.  They 
had  been  but  fifteen  days  in  winter  quarters  when  the 
Eburones  informed  them  that  a  concerted  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  all  the  winter  quarters,  and  hence  it  was 
the  duty  of  Sabinus  to  join  the  other  legions,  and  that 
this  was  the  more  necessary  as  German  mercenaries  were 
but  tw^o  days'  journey  distant.    Free  passage  through 
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their  territory  was  promised,  one  of  the  chiefs,  Ambiorix, 
confirming  the  promise  with  an  oath.  Decoyed  from 
the  camp  by  this  information,  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  march  to  a  narrow  defile,  and  were  there  cut  to  pieces. 
This  was  the  first  disaster  the  Roman  arms  suffered  m 
Caesar's  campaigns. 

Another  legion,  under  Quintus  Cicero,  was  wintering 
among  the  Nervii,  when  Ambiorix,  flushed  with  victory, 
roused  the  state,  and  with  the  Eburones  and  Aduatuci 
attacked  the  camp.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the 
attack,  and  with  such  \agour  and  foresight  was  it  carried 
out,  that  the  band  of  defenders,  growing  smaller  rapidly, 
had  to  watch  both  day  and  night.  The  messengers  of 
Gcero  were  intercepted.  Hope  seemed  almost  gone 
when  several  chiefs  of  the  Nervii  who  knew  Cicero  ob- 
tained leave  to  confer  with  him.  They  told  him  the 
same  story  as  had  been  told  to  Sabinus,  but  now  they 
added  the  news  of  that  general's  death.  They  promised 
him  a  free  passage,  as  they  only  objected  to  the  practice 
of  wintering  among  them.  Cicero,  who  though  in  ill- 
health  had  been  working  night  and  day  with  his  soldiers, 
until  they  forced  him  to  rest,  now  proved  himself  an  apt 
pupil  of  Caesar.  With  magnificent  effrontery  he  rephed 
that  the  Romans  did  not  accept  conditions  from  an 
armed  enemy,  but  that  if  they  laid  dowii  their  arms 
he  would  be  their  advocate  with  Caesar  to  obtain  what 
they  required. 

Hostilities  were  then  resumed.  The  Nervii,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  Caesar's  book,  built  ramparts  ten  feet  high, 
and  in  three  hours  erected  fortifications  nine  miles  in 
circumference.  Caesar  cannot  resist  in  his  account  of 
these  critical  days  describing  the  rivalry  of  two  centurions 
among  the  besieged,  whose  feats  of  daring  were  so  equal 
that  no  one  could  say  who  was  the  braver.  At  length 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  Cicero  got  through  to 
Caesar,  whose  action  was  as  prompt  as  the  straits  of  his 
lieutenant  demanded.  He  immediately  ordered  Crassus, 
who  was  wintering  with  three  legions  among  the  Bello- 
vaci,  to  come  to  him  with  a  legion,  ordered  C.  Fabius  to 
join  him  with  another  legion,  and  Labienus,  who  waa 
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wintering  among  the  Remi  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
Treveri,  to  advance  ^nth  his  legion  if  he  could  do  so 
with  safety  to  the  bounds  of  the  Nervii.  The  next 
morning  Crassus  had  arrived,  and  the  army  marched 
eighteen  miles  that  day  and  reached  Samarobriva,  where 
Caesar  left  the  baggage,  the  com,  the  hostages  of  the 
states,  and  public  documents.  Fabius  had  met  him  on 
the  march,  but  Labienus  thought  it  unwise  to  leave 
his  camp,  as  the  tribes  were  in  such  a  state  of  elation 
over  the  overthrow  of  Sabinus.  Caesar  with  his  two 
legions  now  set  out  by  forced  marches  into  the  lands 
of  the  Nervii.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Cicero  telling  him  of 
his  approach,  and  exhorting  him  to  hold  out.  The 
bearer  was  told  to  fasten  the  letter  to  his  spear,  and  hurl 
it  into  Cicero's  camp  if  he  could  not  enter  it.  This  he 
did,  and  the  letter  which  bore  the  hope  of  their  deliver- 
ance lay  beside  the  Roman  soldiers  tw^o  days  before  it 
was  discovered.  When  this  happened,  the  smoke  of 
burning  villages  had  already  carried  the  new^s.  The 
enemy,  who  were  60,000  strong,  also  apjDreciated  the 
sign,  and  left  at  once  to  meet  the  legionaries.  Cicero 
then  by  letter  informed  Caesar  of  how  large  a  force  was 
marcliing  against  him,  and  Caesar  fortified  a  camp,  so 
cramping  it  as  to  make  his  httle  force  of  7000  men  look 
even  more  contemptuous.  By  this  and  other  devices 
he  led  the  large  army  to  attack  him  incautiously,  fell 
upon  them,  slew  a  great  number,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  Caesar  then  marched  to  Cicero,  and  found  that 
not  a  tenth  of  his  soldiers  had  escaped  wounds.  He 
commended  Cicero  and  the  legion  for  their  valour,  and 
thanked  each  centurion  and  tribune  personally.  The 
next  day  he  told  the  soldiers  of  the  death  of  Sabinus 
and  Cotta,  but  exhorted  them  to  think  of  it  with  equa- 
nimity, since  w^hat  had  fallen  out  owing  to  the  fault  and 
rashness  of  his  Heutenant  had  been  retrieved  by  them. 
The  recent  \ictory  was  at  once  amiounced  to  Labienus. 
Caesar  now  went  into  winter  quarters  himself  at 
Samarobriva  with  three  legions,  resolving  to  spend  the 
winter  Avith  his  army.  The  whole  period,  Caesar  him- 
self says,  was  filled  with  a'^^xiety.     Rumours  of  plots 
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came  in  daily.  Meetings  of  the  enemy  were  held  at 
night  or  in  secluded  places.  A  council  of  the  chief 
membei's  of  the  different  states  was  called,  and  Caesar 
succeeded  in  frightening  some  and  encouraging  others. 
However,  Indutiomarus,  a  chief  of  the  Treveri,  was  not 
to  be  won  over.  He  quietly  drilled  his  men,  procured 
horses,  and  gained  allies  among  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Then  at  length  he  marched  to  the  camp  of  Labienus. 
This,  however,  was  Caesar's  finest  general.  He  sum- 
moned the  neighbouring  states  to  send  cavalry,  and, 
when  these  arrived,  shut  them  up  in  camp,  so  that  no 
suggestion  of  their  arrival  should  leak  out.  Then,  after 
the  enemy  had  spent  a  day  round  the  camp,  casting 
their  weapons  in,  he  allowed  them  to  leave  in  the  even- 
ing convinced  of  the  Romans'  terror,  and  consequently 
in  careless  disorder  and  scattered.  Now  the  cavahy 
was  sent  out,  the  enemy  was  cut  to  pieces,  Indutiomarus 
was  slain,  and  "  Caesar  for  a  short  time  ruled  a  more 
tranquil  Gaul."  Not  for  long,  however  ;  and  if  Caesar's 
command  had  not  been  extended  by  another  term,  he 
would  have  left  behind  him  a  Gaul  which  was  as  little 
tranquil  as  a  hornets'  nest  which  has  been  stirred  up. 

Caesar,  however,  recognised  the  state  of  the  province 
under  his  command.  He  obtained  reinforcements  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  planned  to  subjugate  the  Treveri, 
who  had  long  been  in  a  restless  state,  to  punish  the 
Nervii,  who  had  aided  the  Eburones,  but  most  of  all 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  last-mentioned  tribe  and  the 
treacherous  Ambiorix.  Before  winter  had  ended  he  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  at  the  head  of  four 
legions.  The  tribe  whose  members  had  fought  so  brave 
a  battle  for  hberty  (pp.  3^40)  were  utterly  surprised, 
and  were  compelled  to  surrender  and  send  hostages  to 
their  conqueror.  In  a  similar  way  he  surprised  the 
Senones,  who  were  urged  by  the  chief,  Acco,  to  resist. 
They  at  once  submitted  when  they  found  Caesar  in  their 
midst.  Then  "  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
war  against  the  Treveri  and  Ambiorix."  Very  care- 
fully he  set  to  work  to  punish  the  latter.  Ambiorix 
had  been  helped  by  the  Menapii,  who  had  never  yet  sent 
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envoys  to  Caesar.  Accordingly,  with  five  legions  divided 
into  three  parties,  Caesar  advanced  against  them,  burned 
their  houses  and  villages,  seized  both  men  and  cattle, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender  and  give  hostages.  Then 
he  set  out  for  the  Treveri ;  but  before  his  arrival  Labienus 
had  lured  the  enemy  into  an  incautious  attack  and 
routed  them  with  much  slaughter.  Caesar  then  resolved 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  both  to  punish  the  Germans,  who  had 
been  on  their  way  to  help  the  Treveri,  and  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  hospitahty  to  Ambiorix.  Another  bridge 
w£is  built,  but  the  Suebi,  the  guilty  parties,  retreated  into 
the  woods,  and  the  Romans  returned,  leaving  the  bridge 
intact  at  the  GaUic  side  and  strongly  fortified. 

Then  he  set  out  with  his  legions  through  the  vast 
forest  which  extended  across  the  country  about  450 
miles.  The  cavalry,  who  had  been  sent  ahead,  by  chance 
came  upon  Ambiorix  unarmed  with  a  few  attendants, 
but  for  whose  fidelity  he  would  have  been  taken.  Tha 
men  threw  themselves  on  the  Roman  horse,  while  one 
of  them  set  his  chief  on  horseback.  When  Caesar  had 
come  thither  he  left  the  baggage  under  Cicero  with  one 
legion  at  Aduatuca,  where  Sabinus  had  been  quartered, 
telhng  him  he  would  return  within  seven  days.  Then 
dividing  his  forces,  he  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  even  inviting  neighbouring  tribes  to  assist  in 
the  plunder.  The  Eburones  were  hunted  hke  -wild 
beasts.  Horsemen  even  came  across  the  Rhine  to  help 
in  the  orgy  of  punishment,  but  these,  the  Sugambri, 
almost  took  the  camp  at  Aduatuca,  which  Cicero,  in 
contravention  of  his  general's  orders,  had  left  almost 
completely  unguarded,  allowing  his  legionaries  to  go 
out  of  the  camp  on  a  foraging  expedition.  The  hunted 
Ambiorix,  however,  managed  to  escape  with  four  horse- 
men. 

A  council  was  now  called  at  Durocortium  (Rheims), 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Senones  and  Canmtes  was  in- 
vestigated, and  Acco,  the  moving  spmt  of  the  latter 
tribe,  was  put  to  death.  Tranquillity  of  a  sort  being 
thus  restored,  Caesar  left  for  Hither  Gaul. 

The  winter  of  53  B.C.  was,  however,  like  that  of  the 
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preceding  year,  one  of  great  anxiety  for  Caesar.  Very 
shortly  after  his  departure  a  revolt  broke  out  among 
the  central  and  southern  tribes,  the  head  being  the 
noblest  and  most  heroic  figure  in  the  whole  of  the  GalHc 
campaign.  Vercingetorix,  the  Arvernian,  whose  father 
had  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  was  not  only  brave, 
but  he  had  also  a  grasp  of  strategy.  In  spite  of  much 
opposition  at  first  from  his  own  tribe,  which  Mere  among 
the  most  powerful  and  faithful  of  Roman  alUes,  he 
coaxed  or  forced  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  into 
patriotism,  Caesar  was  to  be  prevented  joining  his 
troops.  Most  of  the  southern  tribes  had  joined  the 
confederacy,  and  the  legions  would  have  them  to  over- 
come in  the  absence  of  their  general  if  they  were  to  try 
to  effect  a  junction  with  him. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Caesar  surprised  both 
friend  and  foe  by  suddenly  api^earing  on  the  Gallic  side 
of  the  Alps  in  mid-\\'inter.  Narbo,  a  to\Mi  in  the  Roman 
province,  was  threatened,  and  measm-es  were  rapidly 
concerted  to  strengthen  existing  fortifications.  Having 
thus  checked  the  enemy,  he  marched  ^nth  liis  small 
newly  raised  force  across  the  Cevennes,  which  lay  nearly 
six  feet  deep  in  snow ;  and  the  Arverni,  who  had  con- 
sidered the  mountain  barrier  impassable,  found  their 
great  enemy  as  it  seemed  almost  by  a  miracle  within 
their  territories.  The  cavalry  was  sent  to  work  over 
as  great  an  area  as  possible  to  spread  terror  among  the 
enemy,  and  thus  to  draw  off  Vercingetorix,  Then 
seeing  after  two  days  that  the  ruse  ^^•as  successful,  he 
went  secretl}'-  to  Viemie,  joined  a  small  body  of  horse 
he  had  sent  on  ahead  there,  and  with  them  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  Haedui  to  the  Lingones,  and 
joined  the  two  legions  who  were  A^intering  there,  and 
gathered  his  whole  army  about  him.  The  fascination 
of  the  first  act  which  ends  here  is  irresistible.  Rumours 
of  wars  beset  the  Roman  commander,  Avhilo  he  is  en- 
grossed Avatcliing  from  Hither  Gaul  disturbances  at  the 
heart  of  the  repubfic.  It  is  the  depth  of  winter,  yet 
he  leads  his  recruits  over  the  Alps,  then  takes  them 
across    the    Cevemies — cavalry    and    all — though    the 
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snow  is  as  deep  as  a  man's  height ;  he  ravages  the  sur- 
prised enemy,  departs  secretly,  and,  before  the  confused 
confederacy  have  realised  the  disaster,  is  at  the  head 
of  his  unconquerable  legions.  All  difficulties  seem  to 
shrink  and  grow  dim  before  him ;  no  discomforts  can 
keep  him  back.  In  the  history  he  has  left  of  these  days 
there  is  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  the  abnormahty  of 
his  movements.  It  is  all  set  doAMi  as  if  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

Caesar  did  not  rest  when  he  had  his  army  at  his  back. 
He  successively  reduced  and  captured  Vellaunodunum, 
Cenabum  (Orleans),  Noviodunum,  and  finally  Avaricum 
(Bourges),  the  chief  to\\Ti  of  the  Bituriges.  This  last 
was  not  taken  until  the  Roman  soldiers  were  so  desperate 
with  hmiger  and  fatigue  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
took  place  in  the  streets.  At  one  time  Caesar  thought 
it  ^viser  to  give  his  men  the  option  of  retreat.  He  sug- 
gested to  them  that  if  they  felt  the  hardships  too  press^ 
mg  he  would  raise  the  siege.  But  they  begged  him  not 
to  do  so,  reminding  him  proudly  that  during  the  years 
the}^  had  served  under  him  they  had  ever  carried  out 
what  they  had  begun. 

After  resting  and  refreshing  his  soldiers,  Caesar 
marched  towards  Gergovia,  the  Arvernian  fortress, 
hoping  to  force  Vercingetorix  into  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, Caesar  was,  however,  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
— his  first  real  defeat — owuig  to  the  defection  of  the 
hitherto  faithful  Haedui.  In  one  attempt  to  take  the 
fortress  he  had  lost  many  men  through  the  rashness  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  he  reproved  for  thinking  that  "  they 
knew  better  than  their  general."  Caesar  now  marched 
to  join  Labienus,  who,  finding  the  Belgae  had  also  taken 
to  arms,  had  marched  from  camp  and  defeated  the 
enemy.  He  then  returned  to  Agedincum,  \s'here  Caesar 
joined  his  forces.  The  Haedui  had  now  utterly  broken 
faith  and  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Vercingetorix  ;  and 
the  hostile  forces  meant  to  attack  the  Roman  province. 
In  order  to  check  this  the  Romans  advanced  through 
the  territories  of  the  Lingones  to  its  support.  A  body 
of  German  cavalry  had  been  raised,  and  added  to  the 
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fifty  or  sixty  thousand  legionaries.  The  army  on  the 
march  came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
German  cavaky  utterly  defeated  that  of  the  enemy, 
their  chief  pride  and  hope,  and  forced  the  rebel  forces  to 
take  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  Alesia. 

It  is  well  to  reahse  that  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul 
had  now  throwTi  in  its  fortunes  with  the  rebels.  The 
Remi  and  Lingones,  with  the  Treveri,  who  were  harassed 
by  the  Germans,  were  the  only  states  which  did  not 
actively  take  part  in  the  war. 

The  siege  of  Alesia  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
historj^  The  to%vn  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
was  washed  on  two  sides  by  rivers.  Here,  for  the  third 
time  within  a  few  months,  Caesar  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  same  general  in  a  fortress,  with  a  superior 
army  (over  80,000  men)  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  the 
whole  Roman  army  in  Gaul  which  formed  the  besieging 
party.  The  town  w^as  quickly  surroxmded  by  a  Hne  of 
fortifications.  A  rampart  twelve  feet  high  was  built 
with  a  parapet  and  turrets  at  about  every  eighty  feet 
of  its  length,  and  the  intervening  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  rampart  was  laid  with  every  sort  of 
cmuiing  obstacle,  sharpened  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  and  almost  hidden,  stakes  sunk  in  the  ground 
with  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  &c.  These  were  to  shut 
the  enemy  in.  To  prevent  succour  from  without,  for- 
tifications of  the  same  sort  were  erected  aromid  the 
first.  Vercingetorix  had  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  raise 
help  among  the  other  states  of  Gaul.  Levies  were 
collected,  and  a  vast  army  of  some  240,000  infantrj'-  and 
8000  cavalry  hastened  to  Alesia,  the  supreme  command 
being  given  to  Commius,  the  Atrebatian,  who  had  re- 
ceived every  token  of  friendsliip  from  (^/aesar,  and  by 
him  had  been  set  over  the  Morini. 

By  this  time  affairs  in  Alesia  had  become  desperate, 
and,  at  a  council  called  to  discuss  the  future  course  of 
events,  one  of  the  Arvemian  nobles,  with  "  extraordinary 
and  abominable  cruelty,"  suggested  that,  as  food  w^as 
faiUng,  they  should  support  themselves  on  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  old  and  useless  for  war.     This  advice 
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was  not  adopted,  but  instead  they  drove  from  the  town 
all  non-combatants,  who,  refused  admittance  into  the 
Roman  lines,  were  left  to  starve  between  the  two. 

When  the  Gallic  allies  appeared  without  the  Roman 
Hnes,  hearts  beat  high  in  the  besieged  town,  and  a  sally 
was  at  once  made.  But  when  the  German  cavalry, 
after  an  engagement  lasting  from  noon  tOl  sunset,  drove 
the  enemy  into  camp,  cutting  their  archers  to  pieces, 
the  men  "  returned  into  the  to^vn  cast  dowa  and  with 
Uttle  hope  of  success."  An  attempt  was  then  made  at 
midnight  to  carry  the  fortifications  within  and  without ; 
but  again  victory  was  with  the  Romans. 

The  third  attack,  Caesar  says,  seemed  to  all  to  be 
decisive,  and  the  allies  did  their  utmost  to  succour  the 
besieged  to\vn.  On  one  side  of  the  town  the  fortifications 
were  necessarily  weak,  owing  to  a  small  hill  which  could 
not  be  included  in  the  siege  works  because  of  the  extent 
of  the  circuit.  Vergasillaunus,  an  Arvernian  general, 
with  60,000  picked  warriors,  more  than  Caesar's  whole 
army,  now  attacked  the  lines  at  that  spot,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  and  the  cavalry  assaulted  other  parts 
of  the  fortifications.  At  the  same  time  Vercingetorix 
led  forth  his  men,  and  attacked  the  iimer  lines  at  every 
weak  point.  Caesar  chose  an  elevated  spot  from  which 
he  could  see  the  whole  action.  Vergasillaunus  with  his 
picked  men  was  bearing  do\\ii  resistance  on  his  side 
when  Caesar  sent  his  best  subordinate,  Labienus,  with 
some  3000  men  to  help  the  defenders.  Caesar,  mean- 
while, went  about  among  the  other  legionaries,  cheering 
them  and  urging  them  on.  In  the  plains  the  ramparts 
and  breastwork  had  been  torn  doAvn  with  hooks,  and 
things  were  in  desperate  case  when  first  "  the  young 
Brutus  "  was  sent  \dth  about  3000  men,  and  later  Caius 
Fabius  with  a  larger  body,  to  help  the  soldiers.  Even 
these  were  insufficient ;  so  he  led  up  more  himself,  and 
when  he  had  beaten  them  off  he  ordered  part  of  the 
cavalry  to  go  round  the  external  fortifications,  and  take 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  himself  hastened  to  Labienus. 
The  crisis  had  come.  The  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  defenders,  had  made  headway  at  the  fatal 
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weak  spot.  At  this  moment,  when  Labienus  made  a 
final  effort  to  repel  them,  Caesar  arrived  with  a  fmlher 
reinforcement  of  infantry  and  cavaliy.  The  general 
was  recognised.  A  great  shout  went  up  on  both  sides. 
The  crisis  was  over.  The  cavalry  was  seen  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  who  turned  and  fled,  but  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Many  noble  chiefs  fell  that  day.  Vergasillaunas 
was  taken,  and  seventy- four  standards  were  captured. 
The  huge  camp  broke  up,  and  when  after  midnight  the 
Roman  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit,  great  numbers  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  fled  in  wild  panic  to  their  homes. 

The  besieged  had  returned  to  the  town  when  they  saw 
the  result  of  the  battle,  and  Vercingetorix  called  a  council 
and  offered  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans  on  behalf 
of  the  rest.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Caesar,  who  demanded 
that  the  chiefs  and  arms  should  be  given  up.  He  seated 
himself  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  thither,  according  to 
Plutarch,  Vercingetorix,  arrayed  in  his  finest  armour, 
rode  out  on  a  splendidly  caparisoned  horse.  He  rode 
round  the  place  where  the  victorious  Roman  commander 
was  seated,  and,  having  dismounted,  laid  down  arms  and 
armour  and  sat  at  Caesar's  feet  in  sOence,  until  Caesar 
gave  him  to  be  kept  for  his  triumph  in  Rome.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  the  noblest  figure  in  all  the  Gallic 
wars,  for  he  was  later  put  to  death  in  Rome.  Under 
him  for  once  Gaul  miit^d  and  joined  to  meet  a  common 
foe.  With  him  fell  all  their  hopes.  He  raised  the  level 
of  the  struggle  to  the  heroic  stage,  so  that,  vanquished, 
his  race  fell  not  ingloriously. 

The  Haedui  were  then  settled,  and  the  legions  sent  into 
winter  quarters.  This  year  52  witnessed  the  final  re- 
duction of  Gaul,  though  the  full  machinery  of  its  erection 
into  a  Roman  province  was  the  work  of  Augustus. 

Caesar's  command  of  Gaul  had  yet  two  years  to  run. 
He  wintered  in  Gaul  after  the  reduction  of  Alesia,  and 
led  out  punitive  expeditions  against  the  isolated  risings 
of  tribes.  In  this  way  in  January  51  B,c,  he  rcduced 
the  Bituriges  and  Caniutes.  The  Bellovaci  were  de- 
feated with  more  trouble.  He  ravaged  once  more  the 
lands  of  Ambiorix,  and  sent  Labienus  against  the  Treveri. 
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He  took  Uxellodunum,  Avhich  had  been  held  by  Drapes 
and  Luterius,  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  the  armed 
defenders,  a  hideous  piece  of  cruelty  which  nothing  can 
excuse,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  felt  that  the  time  which  j^et  remained  to  him 
in  Gaul  was  short,  and  he  wished  to  hand  over  a  tranquil 
province  at  the  end.  Commius,  Avho  had  been  so  long  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  was  the  last  to  submit. 

During  the  year  50  B.C.  Caesar  made  it  his  business  to 
exert  all  his  powers  in  the  chrection  of  peace,  "  treating 
the  states  honourably,  concihating  the  chief  men  with 
splendid  presents,  and  imposing  no  new  burdens."  In 
this  way  he  easily  kept  Gaul  (wearied  by  many  un- 
successful battles)  in  peace.  Until  well  into  the 
Christian  era  Gaul  was  tranquil  from  this  last  year  of 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  the  country  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  develop. 

Dominantly  Caesar's  success  in  the  reduction  of  Gaul 
had  been  the  triumph  of  disciphne  over  disorder  and 
barbarism  ;  but  there  was  more  than  this  in  so  signal 
a  conquest.  If  there  was  power  in  a  soldier,  the  general 
could  call  it  forth,  and  all  through  the  nine  long  years 
of  war  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  the  most  un- 
wearied labour  and  the  most  faithful  service.  Such 
was  the  power  of  the  man  that  his  mere  presence  with 
the  army  sent  a  wave  of  confidence  through  the  troops, 
and  a  spirit  of  determination  to  win  his  good  opinion. 
He  was  never  anjrthing  but  extremely  careful  of  the 
welfare  of  his  soldiers,  and  if  he  spared  them  no  labour, 
they  knew  he  did  not  spare  himself. 


CHAPTER   VI 

CROSSING   THE   RUBICON 

The  last  we  have  seen  of  the  domestic  side  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  was  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and 
Crassus  disposing  of  its  affairs  at  Lucca  in  56  B.C. 
Crassus  was  to  have  the  rule  of  Syria  and  Pompeius  of 
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the  two  Spanish  provinces  for  five  years  from  the  end 
of  55  B.C.,  during  which  they  were  to  be  consuls.  To 
Caesar  was  renewed  for  another  five  years — i.e.  to  March 
49 — the  command  of  the  two  Gauls.  It  had  also  been 
arranged  that  the  question  of  appointing  Caesar's  suc- 
cessor should  not  be  debated  until  after  March  1,  50, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  over 
the  command  untQ  the  end  of  49,  and  then  Caesar  was 
to  enter  on  his  second  term  of  consulship.  The  reason 
of  this  arrangement  was  that  if  Caesar  were  left  any 
time  as  a  private  person  it  would  be  open  to  bring  an 
accusation  ^  against  him,  when  he  might  be  disqualified 
for  the  consular  election  as  an  accused  person,  or,  if 
convicted  (which  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
bribery),  he  might  be  driven  mto  exile.  In  either  case 
it  would  be  death  to  all  his  hopes.  By  the  agreement  at 
Lucca  the  triumvirs  settled  the  affairs  of  all  as  amicably 
as  possible. 

But  in  the  next  tliree  years  Caesar's  star  seemed 
steadily  to  dechne.  His  mother  Aureha,  a  splendid 
type  of  the  old  Roman  matron,  whose  prudence  and 
selflessness  secured  to  the  day  of  her  death  the  respect 
and  love  of  her  son,  died  about  this  time.  In  54,  Juha, 
his  beloved  daughter,  a  woman  of  singularly  gracious 
character,  who,  as  the  wife  of  Pompeius,  was  the  strongest 
of  bonds  between  the  two  great  generals,  also  died  ;  and 
the  next  year  Crassus  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  in  his  province.  Crassus,  who  had  ever  hated 
Pompeius,  would  have  been  an  efficient  safeguard 
against  Pompeius  breaking  with  Caesar.  Between  the 
army  in  Syria  and  the  invincible  legions  in  Gaul,  Pom- 
peius, who  was  certainly  not  rash,  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  move  independently.  Gaul  had  now 
broken  out,  and  the  work  of  subjection  seemed  to  require 
repetition. 

Yet  Caesar's  courage  did  not  fail.     The  links  which 

^  The  best  method  for  an  ambitions  young  man  to  attract 
attention  was  the  bringing  an  accusation  against  some  prominent 
person.  This  was  done  by  any  one  without  any  regard  for  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  act.     See  page  13. 
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death  had  sundered  he  strove  to  forge  anew.  He  asked 
for  the  hand  of  Pompeius'  only  daughter,  and  offered 
him  that  of  his  sister's  granddaughter.  Pompeius, 
from  what  motive  is  not  clear,  refused  both  offers,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio.  The 
"little  rift  within  the  lute"  may  be  dated  from  this 
time.  But  although  a  lack  of  confidence  sprang  up 
on  the  part  of  Pompeius,  generated  beyond  a  doubt 
by  fear  of  his  rival,  this  general  commenced  a  poUcy 
which  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  his  mind  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  adopt.  For  the  next  four  years  he  sat 
upon  the  fence  which  divided  the  interests  of  the  oli- 
garchical senate  from  those  of  the  democracy  and 
Caesar,  a  leg  danghng  encouragingly  on  each  side. 
Sometimes  the  senatorial  leg  swung  ominoush^  but  this 
was  generally  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  swinging  of 
the  other.  By  dint  of  these  tactics  Pompeius  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind,  which  was, 
like  the  minds  of  all  such  people,  like  a  fashionable  lady's'^ 
hair,  to  be  made  up  only  by  the  hands  of  a  dexterous 
and  bustUng  coiffeuse. 

In  54  B.C.  he  was  still  in  Rome,  although  he  should 
have  been  in  Spain.  Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  city 
during  the  early  part  of  53,  so  that  the  consular  elections 
could  not  be  held  until  the  summer.  Pompeius  had 
the  power  to  restore  order,  but  he  refrained.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  descend  from  the  fence.  ^lobs 
paraded  the  streets,  and  at  the  beginning  of  52  the 
worthless  ClocUus  was  killed  in  a  bra-v^i  with  the 
equally  disreputable  Milo,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  opposition  to  the  candidates  of  Pompeius. 
The  mob,  incensed  at  the  murder  of  Clodius,  their  patron 
and  champion,  burned  down  the  senate-house,  kept 
IVIilo  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  and  clamoured  for  Pompeius. 
The  senate  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  called  upon 
Pompeius  to  restore  order,  electing  him  alone  consul. 
The  dictatorship  which  had  been  his  for  the  askmg  for 
two  years,  and  to  which  Caesar,  whose  best  interests 
required  order  in  the  city,  had  agreed,  was  now  thrust 
upon  him,  and  he  found  himself  champion  of  the  senate. 
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He  restored  order,  and  then  nominated  Scipio,  his 
father-in-law,  as  colleague,  thus  technically  abdicating 
the  rule  which  to  the  end  of  the  year  he  in  fact  wielded. 

But  this  was  a  year  in  which  the  leg-swinging  was  very 
conspicuous.  As  Caesar  was  to  retain  the  imperium 
until  the  end  of  49,  and  yet  to  be  consul  in  48,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  dispensed  from  the  law 
necessitating  personal  canvass  (p.  25).  Accordingly  a  law 
was  initiated  by  the  tribunes  dispensing  Caesar  from 
the  necessity  of  personal  canvass.  Pompeius  agreed 
to  this.  Here  swung  the  democratic  leg.  But  soon 
afterwards  he  passed  a  law  reasserting  the  law  of  personal 
canvass.  The  senatorial  leg  swung  vigorously.  Caesar's 
friends  pointed  out  that  this  was  against  the  interests 
of  the  absent  general,  and  he  inserted  a  clause  after  the 
act  had  been  carried,  excepting  provisions  made  anterior 
to  it.  Here  again  was  the  democratic  leg.  But  re- 
gulations for  the  appointment  of  governors  issued  about 
the  same  time  made  it  possible  to  appoint  Caesar's 
successor  to  take  command  in  March  49,  in  which  case 
he  would  have  been  a  private  citizen  for  ten  months 
and  open  to  prosecution  by  his  enemies.  Here  was  the 
senatorial  leg  again. 

This  same  play  went  on  during  51  B.C.  Pompeius 
opposed  the  suggestion  of  Caesar's  party  that  the  latter 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  provincial  command  with 
the  consulship  as  he  himself  had  done  ;  but  he  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  law  of  personal  canvass  might  be  waived 
in  Caesar's  case.  The  second  act  tempered  the  rebuff 
of  the  first.  Then  he  agreed  that  Caesar  might  be 
allowed  to  hold  his  command  until  November  49 ;  but 
consented  that  the  question  of  Caesar's  successor  should 
be  postponed  until  the  last  day  of  February  50. 

A  suggestion  now  arose  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  Caesar's  army,  but  the  tribunes  inter- 
posed their  veto  ;  when  Pompeius  declared  that  the 
tribunes'  veto  should  be  done  away  with  and  all  magis- 
trates be  absolutely  subject  to  the  senate.  This  is  the 
only  act  in  pronoumced  sympathy  ^vith  the  senatorial 
party  which  Pompeius  permitted  himself,  and  this  is 
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probably  to  be  interpreted  as  merely  a  petty  blow  at 
his  rival,  masquerading  in  the  form  of  a  principle. 

In  the  year  50  matters  came  to  a  chmax.  The  senate 
demanded  from  Pompeius  and  Caesar  a  legion  for  the 
Parthian  war.  Pompeius  at  once  asked  Caesar  to  re- 
store the  legion  he  had  sent  to  Gaul.  Caesar,  therefore, 
had  to  give  up  two  legions,  and  instead  of  being  sent 
out  to  Syria  they  were  detained  at  Capua.  In  March 
Gains  Cmio,  a  tribmie  who  represented  Caesar's  interests, 
proposed  that  both  Pompeius  and  Caesar  should  relin- 
quish their  commands,  and  after  much  shuffling  on 
the  part  of  the  consuls  the  motion  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried,  the  voting  being  nearly  twenty  to  one  in  its 
favour.  The  result  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Roman 
populace,  who  appreciated  its  fairness  and  had  no  love 
for  Pompeius,  whose  weakness  only  fitted  him  to  be  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  daring  minority.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  r'ompeius  in  51  had  declared  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  declared  by  the  tribunes,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  bold  minority  he  now  set  the  majority 
of  the  senate  at  defiance.  The  consuls,  who  were  of  this 
minority,  now  tried  to  spread  the  rumour  that  Caesar 
had  moved  a  large  body  of  troops  mto  Cisalpme  Gaul, 
and,  although  it  was  contradicted,  suggested  that  Pom- 
peius should  march  against  Caesar.  This  was  rejected, 
but  Marcellus  the  consul,  and  the  consuls-elect  for  49, 
asked  Pompeius  to  take  the  field  with  the  two  legions 
at  Capua  and  the  Italian  mifitia,  and  this  suppHed  him 
with  the  requisite  impetus  to  tumble  on  to  the  senatorial 
side  of  the  fence.  He  left  Rome  to  carry  out  the  orders 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

Caesar  had  thus  forced  Pompeius  to  declare  war  under 
the  most  flagrantly  lawless  conditions.  His  own  de- 
mands had  all  been  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  state's 
engagements  towards  him,  or  at  least  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  Pompeius.  He  had  settled  at  Ravenna, 
which  was  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Rubicon,  a  tiny 
stream  separating  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  a 
provincial  governor  might  not  cross  AAith  his  army. 
He  had  left  his  troops  behind,  but  when  the  tribune 
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Chirio,  compelled  to  flee  from  Rome,  informed  him  of  the 
acts  of  the  consul,  he  at  once  summoned  his  legionaries. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  made  one  more  attempt  to 
avoid  civil  war.  He  sent  Curio  back  to  the  senate  Avith 
a  letter  asking  to  be  allowed  but  one  legion  with  Illyria 
until  he  had  been  elected  consul,  and  offering  freel_y  to 
disband  his  other  nine  legions  and  resign  the  two  Gallic 
provinces.  The  letter  made  a  great  impression,  par- 
ticularly on  the  people  ;  but  the  consuls  overawed  the 
senate  and  compelled  the  passing  of  a  decree  calling  on 
Caesar  to  give  up  both  commands  at  a  near  date,  under 
pain  of  being  held  a  traitor.  The  veto  of  the  tribunes 
was  met  by  threats  of  Pompeius'  soldiers,  and  the  senate 
on  January  7,  49,  declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  thirteenth  legionhad  now  joined  Caesar  at  Ravenna, 
and  he  put  his  case  before  them.  The  tribimes  had  fled 
for  safety  to  him,  and,  taking  the  field  against  Pompeius, 
he  was  thus  defending  one  of  the  dearest  and  most 
ancient  privileges  of  the  state.  Caesar  reminded  them 
of  their  long  service  with  liim,  of  the  justice  of  his  de- 
mands, of  his  long  struggle  for  the  people,  and  of  how  the 
war  had  been  forced  upon  him.  When  he  finally  asked 
their  help,  all  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Caesar  then, 
at  the  head  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  giving 
to  the  world  a  phrase  Mhich  sums  up  the  words  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  at  the  time,  "  Alea  jacta  est " — "  The 
die  is  cast." 

Once  having  made  up  his  mind,  Caesar  acted  -with  his 
customary  s\^^tness.  Ariminum  was  occupied  without 
opposition,  and  there  he  received  a  message  from  Pom- 
peius urgmg  him  to  abate  his  anger.  He  sent  the 
messenger  back  with  the  reply  suggesting  that  they 
should  both  disband  their  armies  and  allow  the  normal 
course  of  the  state  to  run  A^ithout  the  fear  of  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  any  one.  This  reply,  so 
extraordinarily  moderate  from  one  who  had  been  treated 
so  utterly  unfairly,  met  with  a  rebuff,  and  Caesar  marched 
rapidly  down  the  Adriatic  coast,  having  despatched 
Mark  Antony  to  secure  Arretium,  and  with  it  the  main 
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road  from  Rome  into  his  province.  Auximum ,  Cingulum , 
Asculum  were  occupied  in  quick  succession,  and  several 
of  the  officers  of  Pompeius  who  fell  into  his  hands  were 
honourably  allowed  to  depart.  He  was  delayed  six  days 
before  the  walls  of  Corfinium,  where  Domitius,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Pompeius,  had  delayed  too  long.  On  Februarj^ 
20th  the  defending  troops,  beheving  that  Domitius 
intended  to  escape  alone,  capitulated  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  Caesar.  The  senators  and  knights  who  had 
ta.ken  refuge  here  were  mildly  addressed  by  Caesar,  and 
then,  with  Domitius,  were  released,  an  act  of  forbearance 
which  almost  at  once  secured  Italy  to  him.  A  letter 
sent  by  him  to  Balbus  at  this  time  contributed  to  this 
effect,  for  in  it  the  futinre  ruler  of  Rome  declared  that 
he  would  be  no  imitator  of  Sulla,  but  that  the  sceptre 
of  his  inile  would  be  generosity  and  forbearance.  Pom- 
peius had  hastened  to  Brundisium  in  order  to  leave 
Italy  for  Epirus,  beheving  that  his  troops  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  a  fact  that  the  experience  of  Corfinium  seems 
to  prove  beyond  a  doubt.  The  delay  at  Corfinium, 
however,  had  enabled  Pompeius  to  get  together  a  fleet, 
so  that  Caesar,  although  he  overtook  Pompeius,  came 
up  too  late  to  prevent  the  escape  ^  of  his  enemy,  who 
refased  to  see  him. 

It  was  Caesar's  wish,  and  it  would  have  been  to  his 
advantage,  to  cross  rapidly  after  Pompeius  and  force  a 
decisive  action  at  once  before  the  arrival  of  help  from 
the  East,  where  his  rival's  prestige  was  greatest.  But 
no  ships  were  to  be  obtained,  and  hence  Caesar  resolved 
to  crush  the  eight  veteran  legions  of  Pompeius  in  Spain, 
saying,  it  is  reported,  that  he  was  going  to  fight  an  armj^ 
A;\'ithout  a  general,  and  when  he  should  return  he  would 
march  against  a  general  %nthout  an  army.  If  the  two 
sections  of  Pompeius'  army  should  join,  they  might 
blockade  Italy.  To  obviate  this  Caesar  sent  a  fieutenant 
with  a  legion  to  occupy  Sardinia,  and  Ciuio  with  three 
legions  to  Sicily.  Each  was  readily  occupied,  and  Caesar 
marched  upon  Rome.  The  senators  yet  remaining  in 
Italy  were  lawfully  called  together  by  the  tribunes 
*  March  17,  almost  five  years  to  the  day  from  Caesar's  assassination. 
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Antony  and  Cassius,  and  Caesar  addressed  them.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  wished  for  no  extraordinary  honour, 
but  only  what  was  allowed  to  every  citizen,  the  chance 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  traversed  the  whole 
of  his  case,  and  asked  them  to  help  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic.  But  if  they  feared,  he  would  be 
no  burden  to  them,  but  would  manage  affairs  by  him- 
self. Finding  that  one  of  the  tribunes  would  be  induced 
to  oppose  a  veto  to  all  he  did,  he  left  Rome,  appointing 
M.  AemiUus  Lepidus  praetor  over  the  city,  and  Antony 
over  the  troops  in  Italy. 

He  left  Rome  on  April  5,  and  on  arriving  at  Massiha, 
persuaded  the  citizens  to  neutrahty  until  Domitius, 
who,  with  extraordinary  ingratitude  to  Caesar  for  his 
life  and  freedom,  both  of  which  had  been  forfeit  at 
Corfinium,  arrived  with  a  fleet.  This  city  then  shut  its 
gates  to  Caesar,  who  left  a  Heutenant  with  three  legions 
to  reduce  it,  and  ordered  ships  under  Decimus  Brutus 
to  assault  on  the  sea  side.  He  now  joined  the  six  legions 
under  Caius  Fabius,  who  were  already  not  far  from 
Ilerda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  which  was  held 
by  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompeius. 
Caesar  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  hostile  camp  from 
the  town,  but  when  this  failed  he  began  to  feel  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  position.  When  his  suppHes  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb  a  convoy  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sicoris,  and  was  brought  into  camp  by  an  adroit  move  on 
Caesar's  part  at  night.  Light  coracles,  such  as  the 
British  built,  were  constructed,  and  at  night  Bent  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  in  carts.  Some  miles 
above  the  camp  the  soldiers  crossed,  erected  fortifica- 
tions and  a  bridge,  and  brought  the  provisions  to  the 
army  in  safety.  Several  Spanish  states,  moved  by  the 
news  of  this  success,  sent  offers  of  help,  aiid  the  Pom- 
peian  troops  resolved  on  retreating  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  central  Spanish  plateau,  then  called  Celtiberia, 
They  had  marched  some  distance  when  they  found 
themselves  outmanoeuvred,  with  Caesar's  cavalry  on 
their  rear  and  his  infantry  in  front.  Though  he  had 
harried  them  with  his  cavalry  during  their  march,  he 
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forbore  to  attack  them,  as  he  was  anxious  to  secure 
victory  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  life.  The  Pom- 
peian  generals  now  resolved  to  retire  again  to  Ilerda,  but 
their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded they  surrendered.  No  punishment  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  troops  ;  but  Caesar  required  that  all 
should  be  disbanded.  Those  who  had  settled  in  Spain 
were  dismissed  at  once ;  the  rest  were  escorted  to  the 
river  Var,  near  Nice. 

Caesar  now  sent  two  legions  into  Further  Spain, 
where  the  troops  of  Pompeius  were  commanded  by 
Varro,  and  advanced  himself  with  600  horse  by  forced 
marches.  He  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the 
magistrates  and  chiefs  of  all  the  states  to  wait  upon  him 
at  Corduba.  Varro,  confronted  by  defections  every- 
where, even  among  his  own  followers,  surrendered 
the  legion  he  commanded  to  Caesar,  delivered  up  the 
money  in  his  possession,  and  gave  an  account  of  all  his 
resources.  Meanwhile,  after  various  vicissitudes,  Massilia 
had  finally  surrendered.  Caesar  received  the  submission 
of  the  citizens  on  his  way  back  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed 
but  eleven  days,  to  hold  the  consular  elections,  "  as 
dictator."  He  was  appointed  consul  with  Publius 
Servilius.  After  accomphshing  necessary  business,  he 
resigned  the  dictatorship  and  went  to  Brundisium, 
where  he  had  ordered  twelve  legions  and  all  his  cavalry 
to  gather.  On  January  4th  he  set  sail  with  seven  legions, 
and  landed  without  the  loss  of  a  vessel  at  Palaeste. 

Pompeius  meanwhile  had  used  the  nine  months'  re- 
spite to  gather  together  nine  legions  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  he  had  also  a  strange  medley  of  troops  from  different 
parts  of  the  East.  There  were  archers  and  sUngers  from 
Crete,  Pontus,  and  Syria;  horse  and  foot  from  Cappadocia, 
Thrace,  and  even  from  Gaul  and  Germany.  His  stores 
had  been  carefully  collected  at  Djnrhachium,  and  there 
was  a  vast  fleet  under  the  supreme  command  of  Marcus 
Bibulus,  who  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  since 
bio  first  attempts  at  the  game  of  statecraft. 

Yet  here  was  Caesar  with  his  troops  disembarked,  and 
the  dream  of  Pompeius  and  his  supporters  ot  a  successful 
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descent  upon  Italy,  when  the  time  seemed  good,  was  at  an 
end.  He  landed  at  Paiaeste,  Oricum  was  soon  occupied, 
and  Apollonia  followed ;  and  Pompeius,  who  had  been 
absent  in  Macedonia,  was  forced  to  march  day  and  night 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Dyrrhachium.  The  army  of 
Pompeius  was  now  seized  \^dth  panic,  but  the  heutenants, 
tribunes,  and  centurions  swore  they  would  never  desert 
him.  Caesar  reports  this,  gravely  mentioning  that  the 
first  to  set  this  example  was  Labienus.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatnesses  that  always  strike  one  as  unexpected  in 
Caesar,  that  he  seemed  ever  to  forget  personal  injuries, 
even  the  greatest.  It  was  this  Labienus,  though  Caesar 
does  not  mention  it,  who  had  been  Caesar's  heu tenant 
through  the  GalHc  wars,  the  most  able  and  the  most 
honoured  of  his  generals.  When  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  50  B.C.,  he  had 
intrigued  with  Pompeius,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
had  deserted,  the  only  of&cer  of  all  Caesar's  command  to 
give  way  to  treachery. 

Caesar  was  in  no  hurry  to  strike  for  the  present. 
Part  of  his  army  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  crossing  to 
Epirus.  At  length  news  came  of  its  arrival  near  Lissus, 
which  was  some  distance  north  of  Dyrrhachium.  If 
Pompeius  had  been  Caesar,  the  two  branches  of  the  army 
would  never  have  met ;  but  Caesar  quickly  effected  a 
junction,  and  by  a  rapid  march  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  Pompeius  from  Dyrrhachium.  Caesar's  next  step, 
however,  was  not  so  successful.  Pompeius  had  en- 
camped a  Httle  south  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  Caesar  at- 
tempted to  blockade  him,  erecting  a  number  of  forts, 
and  then  drawing  a  Hne  of  circumvallation  between 
them.  But  the  besieging  force  was  much  inferior  m 
numbers,  and  food  was  so  scarce  that  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  eat  roots.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
pinch  of  want  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  army  of 
Pompeius,  when,  by  the  defection  of  two  Gauls,  he  was 
put  in  the  way  of  uiflicting  a  crushing  blow  upon  his 
rival.  In  one  part  of  the  huge  blockading  hnes,  he 
was  informed,  the  rampart  was  unfinished,  and  Pompeius, 
making  a  sudden  attack  upon  this  weak  spot,  inflicted 
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a  heavy  defeat  upon  Caesar's  troops  ;  indeed,  Caesar 
himself  says  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  army  was  that  Pompeius  hesitated  through 
fear  of  an  ambush. 

After  this  engagement  Caesar  now  drew  off,  and,  after 
a  short  pause  at  Apollonia,  determined  to  equaUse  the 
chances  of  a  battle  by  luring  Pompeius  from  the  coast, 
where  his  command  of  the  sea  gave  him  an  advantage. 
This  was  not  difficult  to  achieve,  as  Scipio,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompeius,  was  marching  to  his  assistance  with 
reinforcements.     The  junction  had  so  far  been  prevented 
by  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  Caesar  at  once  sent  word  to 
him    to    join    his    commander.     Both    Pompeius    and 
Caesar  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  idea, 
and  set  out  to  march  towards  Scipio's  army.     Pompeius 
made  his  camp  at  Larissa,  but  was  urged  on  by  his  sup- 
porters to  Pharsalus,  a  few  miles  farther  south,  where 
Caesar's  army  lay  encamped.      The  generals  in  Pom- 
peius' army  were  so  confident  that  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  allotting  the  prizes  of  victory.     Caesar 
recounts,  with  a  grim  humour,  how  Scipio,  Domitius, 
and  Lentulus  Spinther  came  to  the  end  of  their  tempers 
in  a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  have  his  priesthood.     The 
decisive  blow  was  deferred  for  some  days.     Caesar  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  attack  an  army  which  was  more 
than  double  kis  own,  and  was  strongly  entrenched.     But 
one  day  Pompeius  marched  his  army  farther  than  usual 
from   his   entrenchments.     Caesar  at  once   seized  the 
opportunity,  and,  briefly  encouraging  his  men,  marched 
at  their  head  against  the  enemy.     Pompeius'  right  wing 
was  defended  by  a  river,  and  thither  he  stationed  the 
Cilician  legion  and  the  Spanish  troops ;    in  the  centre 
Scipio   commanded  the  Syrian  legions,   while  on  the 
left  were  two  legions,  the  slingers,  archers,  and  all  the 
cavalry.     The  infartry  numbered  45,000  against  Caesar's 
22,000,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  cavalry  was 
greater.      Clearly,   Caesar's  -weak  point  was  his  right 
wing,  which  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  legions  under  Pompeius.      Caesar  therefore  placed 
there  the  famous  tenth  legion,  his  small  cavalry,  and  a 
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strong  reserve  composed  of  a  cohort  from  each  legion 
forming  the  third  line.  He  told  these  six  cohorts  that 
the  battle  would  depend  on  their  courage.  On  his  left 
were  the  ninth  and  eighth  legions  commanded  by 
Antony ;  and  Domitius  Calvinus  commanded  in  the 
centre.  P.  Sulla  had  charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  there 
Caesar  also  took  his  stand.  His  army  now  marched  to 
the  attack,  that  of  Pompeius  standing  still  to  receive  the 
charge.  This  they  sustained  ^vithout  giving  way,  and 
the  cavalry  then  charged  in  force,  compelling  Caesar's 
horse  to  give  way,  and  commencing  to  attack  his  flank. 
But  at  this  juncture  Caesar  ordered  his  reserve  infantry 
to  march  on  the  Pompeian  cavalry.  They  rushed  on 
them  with  fury,  routed  them,  then  the  archers  and 
slingers,  and  outflanked  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy. 
The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  whole  third  line,  which 
had  not  before  engaged,  to  advance,  and  the  vast  army 
of  Pompeius  broke  and  fled.  Caesar  urged  on  his  men 
to  pursue  their  advantage,  and  though  it  was  mid -day  in 
August  they  bravely  went  fonvard,  stormed  the  camp, 
and  chased  the  enemy  to  the  hills.  The  next  day  over 
24,000  men,  the  remnants  of  the  Pompeian  army,  pUed 
their  arms  and  surrendered.  A  sudden  and  tragic 
cUmax  had  occurred  in  the  Hfe  of  the  beaten  general, 
and  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  found  him  a  fugitive.  When 
Caesar's  army  had  forced  the  camp,  Pompeius  put  off 
his  general's  robe,  and  galloped  out  of  the  back  gate  of 
the  camp  to  Larissa.  From  Larissa  he  rode  with  a 
handful  of  horse  to  the  coast,  took  ship  to  Mitylene, 
Cihcia  and  Cyprus,  seeking  unsuccessfully  a  certain  refuge. 
Last  of  all  he  went  to  Egypt,  but  was  treacherously  as- 
sassinated by  Achillas,  captain  of  Ptolemy's  guards. 

Caesar  had  hurried  after  his  rival  only  to  hear  on 
arriving  in  Alexandria  in  October  48  of  his  death.  He 
had  with  him  only  3200  men,  and  when,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  leave  Africa  owing  to  adverse  winds,  he 
attempted  to  settle  the  succession,  he  fomid  himself 
hemmed  in  by  Egyptian  troops,  and  hard  pressed  to 
support  existence.  At  one  point  he  was  compelled  to 
bum  his  fleet,  and  the  vast  hbrary  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
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many  of  the  fine  Alexandrian  buildings  were  irreparably 
ruined.  At  length  the  winter  passed,  and  Mithradates 
of  Pergamum,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  gather  troops  in 
Syria  and  Cihcia,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  and  estab- 
hshed  Caesar  as  ruler  of  Egypt  in  March  47.  He  lingered, 
however,  in  Egypt  imtil  June,  held,  it  is  commonly 
thought,  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  Certainly  the  birth 
of  a  son  nomed  Caesarion,  and  the  accomphshments  of 
Cleopatra,  give  more  than  a  httle  colour  to  this  theory. 

On  leaving  Egypt  Caesar  had  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Syria,  where  Domitius  Calvinus,  his  heutenant,  had  been 
defeated  by  Phamaces,  the  heir  of  JVIithradates  the 
Great,  who  had  seized  again  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  which  Pompeius  had  added  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  Phamaces  used  his  chances  characteristically. 
He  stormed  towns  which  had  been  settled  by  Romans, 
seized  upon  their  effects,  and  behaved  \\ath  the  utmost 
cruelty.  Caesar  marched  through  Syria  distributing 
rewards,  setthng  old  controversies,  and  receiving  kings 
into  friendship.  He  left  his  kinsman  Sextus  Caesar 
in  charge  as  governor,  and  sailed  for  Tarsus,  the  finest 
city  of  Cihcia,  where  he  had  summoned  the  states  to 
meet  him,  crossed  Taurus  into  Cappadocia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pontus.  At  Zela  he  joined  battle  with  and 
utterly  destroyed  Phamaces,  with  a  force  hardly  any, 
if  at  all,  superior  to  that  with  which  Domitius  had  lost. 
Phamaces  was  foohsh  enough  to  join  battle  in  an  un- 
favourable position  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  was  of  this  engagement  Caesar  said  the  famous 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici " — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
After  passing  through  BithjTiia,  Caesar  sailed  for  Italy, 
which  he  reached  towards  the  end  of  47  B.C. 

While  in  Egypt  he  had  been  re-elected  dictator,  and 
he  now  ruled  as  such.  He  spent  but  three  months  in 
Rome,  but  with  his  usual  tirelessness  he  got  through 
much  work,  and  his  charm  of  personahty  and  equitable 
rule  settled  peace  in  its  borders.  Officers  of  aU  grades 
were  appointed,  magistrates  and  governors,  to  carry 
on  the  government,  and  he  then  left  for  the  scene  of 
his  last  great  struggle,  Africa.     What  Caesar  had  won 
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by  his  power  and  conciliatory  spirit  had  been  well-nigh 
lost  through  the  misrule  of  his  deputies.  Thus  there 
had  been  anarchy  in  Rome  under  Antony,  and  Spain 
had  been  unsettled  by  the  misrule  of  Cassius  Longinus. 
But  before  his  wise  forbearance  and  charm  of  character 
elements  of  disorder  and  ruffled  spirits  gave  place  to 
calmer  moods.  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  rest. 
A  crisis  was  imminent  in  Africa,  where  his  foes  had 
gathered  under  Labienus,  Scipio,  and  Cato.  Of  these 
the  first  two  were  frankly  armed  in  a  personal  enmity 
to  Caesar ;  Cato  was,  as  usual,  pursuing  the  ideal. 
Compromise  was  as  hateful  as  death  to  the  first  two  ; 
more  hateful  than  death  to  the  tliird.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly travelled  to  Africa,  dela3dng  at  lilybaeum  in 
Sicily  for  a  few  days  until  all  was  ready.  At  length  he 
set  sail  with  six  legions  and  2000  cavalry,  and  sighted 
the  African  coast  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  47.  He 
landed  at  Hadrumentum,  some  distance  south  of 
Carthage,  with  a  mere  handful  of  his  army  and  150 
horse.  With  a  small  number  of  these  he  fortified 
Ruspina  (Monastir),  and,  in  order  that  they  should 
not  be  alarmed  at  their  peril,  he  left  in  the  night  secretly 
with  the  rest  to  find  the  remainder  of  his  force.  He 
got  into  touch  with  part  of  it,  and  an  engagement  after 
this  took  place  near  the  towTi,  in  which  Caesar  routed  his 
erstwhile  Meutenant,  Labienus.  Most  of  his  army  had 
not  arrived,  but  the  force  under  Scipio,  who,  through  the 
persuasions  of  Cato,  had  received  the  help  of  King  Juba 
of  Mauretania,  was  too  great  to  encourage  an  attack 
unless  he  could  be  lured  into  the  open.  After  some  two 
months'  delay  Caesar,  whose  soldiers  were  suffering  from 
hunger,  marched  south  towards  Thapsus  (Susa  covers 
part  of  the  ancient  town)  in  April,  and  Scipio  went  with 
hot  haste  to  save  it.  Caesar  anived  first  and  threw  his 
hues  about  the  t-own.  Scipio  then  resolved  to  give 
battle.  Some  commotion  occurred  in  the  rear  of 
Scipio's  army,  where  the  camp  was  being  fortified. 
Caesar's  legionaries  at  once  attacked,  and  a  scene  of 
terrible  slaughter  followed.  The  elephants  in  Scipio's 
army,  which  had  been  trained  with  much  labour,  once 
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turned,  served  to  add  to  the  general  confusion  and 
hampered  the  army. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  was  suddenly  seized 
with  illness,  and  retired  before  the  fight  began. 

Cato  was  at  Utica,  and  when  the  broken  army  re- 
turned m  disorder  from  Thapsus,  he  saw  that  all  was 
over,  quietly  arranged  for  the  fugitives  to  leave  Africa, 
and  then,  when  the  last  vessel  had  left,  retired  to  his 
private  apartments  and  stabbed  himself.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  act  in  his  strange  hfe  of  turmoil. 
Fate  had  compounded  this  man  of  many  excellent 
characteristics,  and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
stupidity.  On  hearing  of  Cato's  death,  Caesar  said, 
"  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  didst  envy  me 
the  privilege  of  giving  thee  thy  life." 

For  some  months  after  leaving  Africa  in  June  46, 
Caesar  remained  in  Rome,  after  a  gorgeous  triumphal 
entry,  and,  again  chosen  dictator  and  "  Master  of 
morals,"  he  turned  his  hand  to  the  legislation  that  was 
sadly  needed.  But  not  for  long.  The  relentless  Labi- 
enus  had  roused  Spain  against  him,  and  in  November 
Caesar  was  again  on  the  march. 

Further  Spain  had  hardly  needed  an  external  impetus 
to  revolt.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  had  been  left  to 
govern  the  province  in  49,  had  looked  upon  the  charge 
as  a  golden  opportunity  for  extortion.  Any  shght 
offence  was  visited  by  him  "with  exorbitant  fines.  So 
great  was  the  resentment  roused  by  his  tactics,  that  an 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  and  the  troops  mutuiied. 
Cassius  sent  to  Lepidus,  governor  of  Hither  Spain,  for 
help  to  restore  order.  But  by  this  time  Caesar  had 
sent  a  more  trustworthy  officer  to  supplant  Cassius,  and 
the  latter,  hearing  of  his  successor's  arrival,  decamped 
and  was  drowned  in  trying  to  escape  with  his  money. 
But  the  ill-feeling  in  the  province  could  not  be  recalled. 
The  name  of  Pompeius  had  for  many  years  been  con- 
nected with  Spain,  and  the  eldest  son  of  that  general 
found  Httle  difficulty  in  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

When  Caesar  reached  Spain  the  southern  province 
was  raised  against  him  under  the  son  of  Pompeius  and 
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Labienus.  Caesar  marched  south  to  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir  near  Corduba  (Cordova),  and  attempted  to 
force  the  enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  civil 
war  had  now  been  dragging  on  for  three  years,  and 
tempers  were  short  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  a  war  in 
which  laurels  were  to  be  gained,  or  upon  which  one 
might  look  back  and  find  pride  in  the  skill  which  van- 
quished more  by  brain  than  by  force  of  arms.  It  might 
aptly  be  described  as  "  punishjnent,"  if  one  may  gravely 
use  JMr.  KipHng's  jingo  term.  In  the  engagement  at 
Munda  the  treacherous  Labienus  fell,  and  Pompeius'  son 
was  wounded,  and  later  was  sought  out  and  killed  in 
the  cave  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  But  the  slaughter 
was  indiscriminate.  The  armies  fought  shield  to  shield, 
and  hacked  their  way  through.  More  than  30,000  of 
the  enemy  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  Caesar  had 
given  odda  in  numbers  and  position,  but  the  result  was 
decisive,  and,  like  war  working  itself  out  to  an  issue. 
Caesar's  campaigns,  marked  always  by  skill,  daring  and 
resource,  and  forbearance  generally,  culminated  in  this 
orgy  of  bloodshed.  The  shame  of  it  can  hardly  be  laid 
at  his  door.  It  was  the  last  stand  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  fierce  spirits  who  were  ranged  here  against 
him  had  gone  too  far  to  be  ojsen  to  concihation. 

So  the  curtain  falls  on  Caesar's  wars.  For  fourteen 
years  he  had  known  nothing  but  wars,  or  rumours  of 
and  preparations  for  war.  But  now  when  he  went  back 
to  Rome  in  September  he  had  seciu-ed  the  empire  to 
himself — all  but  the  heart.  For  a  brief  six  months 
he  was  to  be  left  to  the  work  of  administration  which 
cried  to  be  done,  and  which  he  alone  could  do. 


CHAPTER   Vn 

THE   SUPREME   RULE 

To  appreciate  justly  the  work  of  C-aesar  during  the 
five  and  a  half  years  he  was  master  of  the  destinies  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  we  must  remember  the  problems 
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which  faced  him,  for  our  estimate  of  his  work  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  thoniy  questions  of  Imperiahsm 
or  Caesarism.  Economically,  morally,  poUtically,  Rome 
at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Never  perhaps 
before,  and  certainly  never  since  that  time,  have  wealth 
and  power  been  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a  minority. 
There  was  no  middle  class  in  Rome,  At  one  end  of  the 
social  scale  there  was  a  small  coterie  of  very  rich  people, 
Mving  in  extraordinary  luxury,  which  is  hardly  equalled 
by  the  vulgar  display  of  the  same  class  to-day ;  and  at 
the  other  was  an  idle  proletariate,  hving  on  free  doles 
of  com,^  and  the  vast  slave  population.  The  govern- 
ment of  provinces  had  degenerated  into  a  scientific 
means  of  extortion ;  the  government  of  the  city  a 
scientific  apphcation  of  bribery.  CapitaHsm  was  re- 
duced, so  to  say,  to  its  ultimate  results.  Money,  land, 
the  administration,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
handful  of  aristocrats. 

What  root  could  morahty  find  in  such  a  state  ? 
Bribery  and  corruption  were  everywhere  rife.  Domestic 
Ufe  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  while  luxury  and  extravagance 
had  worked  themselves  out  to  their  highest  pitch  of 
exaggeration,  ilen  aped  women  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  dress  and  jewellery.  Luxury  at  table  was 
raised  to  an  abnormal  degree,  and  vice  was  a  definite 
pm-suit  for  which  m  one's  youth  one  could  find  pro- 
fessional instructors.  Cehbacy  and  childlessness  grew 
yearly  more  and  more,  while  profligacy  was  rampant. 
Divorce  meant  so  httle  that  the  sainted  Cato  put  aside 
his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Hortensius,  and  re- 
married her  when  Hortensius  died.  Fashionable  men  of 
the  time  sowing,  in  euphemistic  phrase,  their  wild  oats, 
reaped  debts  which  seem  almost  the  most  abnormal 
feature  in  so  wholly  corrupt  a  period.  The  huge  sum 
Caesar  owed  in  the  year  62  has  already  been  remarked, 
though  this  was  spent  chiefly  in  buying  power  and 
favour. 

Yet  there  were  laws,  many  of  them  stringent  enough, 
against  most  of  these  abuses.     But  it  was  the  adminis- 

*  Clodius  in  58  had  made  the  doles  of  cheap  corn  free. 
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tration  that  was  at  fault.  Even  Clodius,  who,  in 
attempting  to  carry  on  a  Uaison  with  the  wife  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  had  not  hesitated  to  commit  a 
flagrant  act  of  sacrilege,  was  not  punished. 

What  did  Caesar  do  when  confronted  by  such  a 
Rome  ?  What  foundation  had  he  to  build  upon  ?  In 
the  short  time  he  was  able  to  spend  in  Rome — some 
twelve  months  in  all — it  would  seem  that  he  had  httle 
opportunity  to  effect  any  great  change.  Yet  by  dint 
of  unsparing  thought  and  toil  he  left  his  mark  on  every- 
thing which  needed  readjustment,  from  the  pools  and 
congestion  of  traffic  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  the 
extortion  of  governors  in  Syria,  and  Spain.  Some  of 
the  material  which  oiled  the  wheels  of  the  revolution 
he  accomphshed  was  frankly  anarchic.  Caesar  was  no 
friend  of  anarchy,  and  the  anarchists  were  disappointed 
of  their  hopes. 

It  was  the  break-down  of  the  system  of  government 
which  immediately  caused  the  civil  war.  Caesar  had 
been  from  his  youth  associated  with  the  Popular  party, 
and  had  been  early  f  amiharised  with  the  idea  of  reahsing 
democratic  ideals  by  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  popular 
leader  such  as  Marius  and  China  had  been.  The  in- 
version of  the  constitution  by  which  a  supreme  senate 
ruled  confronted  liim  as  them,  and  the  innovation  of 
Caesar  was  not  the  inauguration  but  the  crystallisation 
and  legahsation  of  a  supreme  personal  authority,  to 
which  the  senate  should  act  in  its  original  relation  of 
adviser  at  request.  That  this  was  Caesar's  aim  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  whatever  the  name  one  may  give 
to  the  new  position  he  created. 

The  senate  soon  forgot  its  obduracy  in  obsequiousness 
when  the  power  of  the  latest  dictator  was  appreciated, 
and  showered  offices  and  titles  upon  him.  He  acted 
as  dictator  when  he  passed  through  Rome  in  49  B.C. 
on  his  way  to  Spam.  After  his  retmn  he  was  made 
dictator  (48),  but  temporarily ;  after  the  victory  of 
Pharsalus  he  was  made  dictator  from  autumn  47 
with  no  stated  term  ;  after  Thapsus  he  received  the 
dictatorship  as  an  annual  office  from  January  45  ;   and 
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in  February  44  he  became  dictator  for  life.  These 
powers  gave  him  the  first  position  in  the  state  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  was  an  anomaly 
(as  the  dictatorship  was  traditionally  a  temporary 
expedient),  they  were  the  recognition  of  an  abnormal 
condition  in  the  state.  But  besides  this  and  the  consul- 
ship, which  he  held  every  year  except  one  in  which  no 
consuls  were  elected,  he  received  the  grant  of  powers 
which  were  distinctly  new,  and  Caesar's  acts  prove 
very  clearly  that  he  was  claiming  a  new  function  in  the 
state.  He  was  granted  a  tribunician  power  for  hfe, 
first  place  in  the  senate,  the  right  to  declare  war  or 
conclude  peace,  the  disposal  of  armies  and  treasures, 
nomination  of  provincial  governors,  the  right  of  con- 
ducting elections,  of  nominating  patrician  famihes,  of 
declaring  half  the  recruits  to  the  senate,  and  member- 
ship of  the  College  of  Augurs.  Most  significant  of  all, 
in  the  year  46  he  became  imperator  for  life.  The  fact 
that  Caesar  used  this  as  his  chief  ofiicial  title  shows  that 
he  took  it  to  describe  something  quite  definite,  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  exercised  the  fulness 
of  power  in  the  state  {imperium),  in  the  way  which 
posterity  associated  with  the  imperatorship,  or  dignity 
of  emperor.  He  appeared  pubhcly  in  the  purple  robe 
which  to  the  Roman  mind  was  the  traditional  regal 
dress.  He  had  his  statue  set  up  beside  those  of  the  seven 
kings  on  the  Capitol,  and  oaths  were  sworn  not  only  by 
the  household  gods  but  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor. 
From  the  year  44  the  head  of  Caesar  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  state,  and  this  was  perhaps  the 
last  stroke  which  was  necessary  to  fill  in  the  perfect 
outUne  of  the  new  imperatorship  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  report  that  he  tried  to  have  himself  made  king  by 
circulating  the  story  of  an  oracle  is  intrinsically  absurd, 
and  hLs  rejection  of  the  crown  when  Antony  offered  it 
to  him  is  more  reasonably  interpreted  as  an  utterly 
sincere  rejection  of  a  title  which  was  ill-sounding  to  all 
Romans. 

But  he  exercised  the  whole  power  of  king  and  em- 
peror.    He  controlled  the  finances,  sending  his  servants 
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to  the  mint ;  his  officers  were  over  the  army  ;  he  tried 
cases  of  treason  in  the  Forum  or  at  his  house.  The 
senate  he  used  in  its  original  function,  and  raised  the 
number  of  senators  to  900.  He  broke  its  definite 
aristocratic  taint  by  adding  to  it  men  from  the  provinces 
and  men  who  had  not  even  the  right  to  wear  the  knight's 
ring.  In  these  ways  he  strove  to  make  it  an  efficient 
consultative  body.  At  the  same  time  he  preserved  the 
principle  of  democratic  government  by  having  his  im- 
portant measures  sanctioned  by  decree  of  the  people. 
Provincial  governors  were  now  his  legati,  Heutenants, 
men  who  were  his  miUtary  subordinates  and,  therefore, 
absolutely  responsible  to  him  personally.  In  this  way 
he  imposed  a  sufficient  check  on  extortion  which  im- 
poverished the  provuices,  and  cut  off  one  great  som^ce 
of  the  abnormal  accretion  of  capital. 

This  indirect  check  upon  capitahsm  was  not  sufficient. 
The  dechne  in  credit  and  values  produced  by  the  Civil 
War  threatened  a  crop  of  bankruptcies  and  a  vast 
inflation  of  wealth  to  capitalists.  Many  people  were 
in  debt  to  an  extraordinary  amoimt,  and  if  capitaHsts 
seized  upon  property  while  its  value  was  at  a  minimum 
there  could  only  be  one  result.  Caesar's  solution  of 
this  problem  is  indefensible  economically,  but  it  met 
the  situation.  In  November  49  he  decreed  that  creditors 
must  accept  the  property  of  their  debtors  at  the  value 
(to  be  settled  by  arbitration)  it  bore  before  the  war. 
He  also  struck  off  interest  in  arrears  and  ordered  interest 
which  had  been  paid  to  be  deducted  from  the  capital. 
This,  says  Suetonius,  amomited  to  a  loss  of  a  quarter 
of  the  capital  to  the  capitalists.  There  had  ever  been 
advocates  of  the  "  clean  slate,"  and  these,  of  course, 
were  not  content.  In  the  years  48  and  47  they 
found  leaders,  but  the  attempted  insurrections  merely 
resulted  in  the  death  of  a  few  of  the  butterfly  patricians. 
But  Caesar's  solution  was  really  the  germ  of  our 
modem  bankruptcy  laws.  Previous  to  this  time  a 
borrower  was  Hable  to  lose  his  freedom.  The  aboH- 
tion  of  this  resort  was  unquestionably  a  great  step  in 
advance. 
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Another  of  the  great  evils  of  the  time  was  the  misuse 
of  the  com  distribution,  which,  never  a  very  happy 
inspiration,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  pohtical 
privilege  by  the  idle  Roman  populace.  By  turning  it 
into  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  poor,  Caesar  laid  the 
foundation  of  modem  systems  of  outdoor  reUef.  He 
reduced  the  number  of  recipients  from  320,000  to  a 
fixed  maximum  of  150,000,  and  a  heavy  fine  prevented 
magistrates  from  givuig  such  refief  to  cases  which  had 
not  received  pubHc  sanction.  He  went  further,  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  situation  by  settling  the  Roman  and 
Itahan  populace  in  colonies,  after  the  old  custom,  \vith 
allotments  of  land.  In  Caesar's  lifetime  80,000  colonists 
were  thus  settled  beyond  the  seas.  He  settled  soldiers 
after  the  wars  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  granting  them 
allotments  A^liich  could  not  be  sold  until  after  twenty 
years'  tenancy.  He  regulated  interest  on  loans,  and 
helped  agriculture  by  compelling  capitaHsts  to  invest 
part  of  their  money  in  land. 

His  administration  of  the  laws  proclaims  almost 
more  significantlj'^  than  the  laws  he  passed  how  firmly 
he  had  marked  down  moral  evils.  Crimes  of  violence 
were  punished  ^^■ith  great  severity,  and  divorce  and 
adultery  \Aith  a  rigour  quite  new  to  Roman  ideas.  He 
offered  substantial  rewards  to  fathers  of  large  famihes. 
He  imposed  direct  laws  to  check  luxury,  and  insisted 
on  their  observance.  A  maximum  expenditure  for  the 
table  was  fixed  and  many  dishes  were  expressly  for- 
bidden. Customs  duties  on  Itahan  imports  were  re- 
imposed,  which  were  at  once  a  tax  upon  luxury  and  a 
stimulus  to  Itahan  production.  The  wearing  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  was  restricted  to  certain  ages  and 
classes.  The  sons  of  senators  were  forbidden  to  leave 
Italy  except  for  mihtary  education,  and  no  citizen  was 
allowed  to  be  absent  more  than  three  years  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  unless  he  intended  to  settle 
permanently  in  a  colony. 

He  extended  the  francliise  to  many  states  outside 
Gaul,  and  apparently  intended  that  the  provinces  should 
ultimately  enjoy  not  only  Latin  but  Roman  rights, 
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that  by  this  means  the  umfication  of  legal  administra- 
tion might  be  achieved.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
codification  of  Roman  law.  He  planned  the  circulation 
of  money  throughout  the  empire,  projected  the  collec- 
tion of  a  vast  library,  arranged  for  a  systematic  census, 
and  reformed  the  calendar  in  such  a  way  that  the  main 
principles  are  in  use  to-day.  In  his  time  harvest 
festivals  were  being  kept  in  spring.  Three  months  had 
been  lost.  With  the  help  of  the  Greek  mathematician, 
Sosigenes,  Caesar  arranged  that  the  year  should  have 
365  days,  except  each  fourth  year,  which  should  have 
366.  January  and  each  alternate  month  was  to  have 
31  days,  the  others  30,  except  February,  which  was  to 
have  29,  but  30  in  leap-year.  The  symmetry  of  this 
arrangement  was  upset  by  Augustus  adding  a  day  to 
the  month  called  after  him  to  make  it  equal  to  that 
called  after  JuHus  Caesar. 

Although  severe  on  moral  evils,  Caesar  tolerated  many 
customs  and  practices  \v'ith  which  he  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy, but  could  not  sweep  away.  It  was  customary 
for  a  general  to  enter  Rome  after  his  victories  in  triumph. 
Caesar  celebrated  five  triumphs,  all  of  great  magni- 
ficence, m  one  of  which  he  ascended  the  Capitol  pa;56ing 
through  two  fines  of  elephants  carrying  torches  ;  and 
the  games  he  gave  to  the  people  were  noted  for  their 
display.  As  for  himself,  he  found  better  employment  for 
his  time  than  watching  these  spectacles,  and  although 
compelled  to  be  present  he  contrived  to  write  his  letters 
while  the  games  were  in  progress,  a  practice  which  was 
noticed  and  commented  upon  unfavourably. 

Some  indication  of  the  future  of  the  supreme  office 
he  assumed  he  may  be  considered  to  have  given  in 
adopting  as  his  chief  heir  and  son,  the  boy  Octavian, 
who  as  Augustus  succeeded  him,  which  was  probably 
as  he  meant  it  to  be. 

The  achievement  of  so  much  by  one  who  was  never 
more  than  six  months  in  the  capital  and  altogether  only 
about  twelve  months  must  seem  almost  phenomenal 
to  the  student  of  to-day.  How  many  were  there  in 
Rome,  how  many  of  Caesar's  friends,  who  appreciated 
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the  work  of  the  imperator  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  sufficiently  given  by  the  concluding  drama 
of  Caesar's  life. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   CROWIS"   OF   GREATNESS 

Mankind  has  ever  reserved  one  fate  for  its  prophets — 
death,  and  Caesar's  Hfe  of  toil  and  turmoil  was  near  its 
end  when  it  had  but  come  to  its  zenith.  Only  one  in- 
stance of  such  utter  folly  and  insane  ingratitude  as 
that  which  must  now  be  recorded  has  left  its  mark 
on  history.  I  have  showTi,  though  very  inadequately, 
how  much  work  for  the  empire  Caesar  crowded  into 
the  last  years  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  his 
whole  mind  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  He  had 
tired  out  his  faithful  tenth  legion  by  constant  war,  so 
that  they  clamoured  for  their  discharge  and  mutinied 
before  the  African  war.  Yet  he  who  had  borne  the 
direction  and  responsibiHty  m  these  campaigns  was  at 
the  very  end  planning  another  to  secure  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  empire  against  the  Parthians.  Any  one 
with  an  atom  of  self-seeking  m  his  composition  would 
have  thought  that  now  at  least  he  might  take  a  Httle 
rest.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Caesar.  JMeaner 
men  sought  power  for  the  chances  it  afforded  them  of 
gain ;  Caesar  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  work. 
Around  him  were  grouped  a  host  of  small  minds,  men 
who  loved  names  and  shadows  at  the  best ;  at  the 
worst  those,  hke  Cassius,  of  "  a  lean  and  hungrj-  look." 
Caesar  alone  among  all  saw  that  barbarism  must  give 
place  to  order  and  civilisation  both  %^ithin  and  beyond 
the  Umits  of  Italy,  and  the  amplest  condemnation  of 
this,  almost  the  grimmest  tragedy  of  history,  is  that 
what  these  "  nominahsts  "  and  vultures  now  set  them- 
selves to  destroy  they  merely  rendered  more  inevitable, 
and  that  the  immediate  result  of  their  mad  act  was  the 
plunguig  of  the  empire  once  again  into  a  sea  of  blood 
in  which  the  chief  actors  perished.     Caesar's  work  alone 
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remained,  for  he  had  established  it  -v^ith  the  impulse 
of  all  great  men  to  work  for  others,  and  they  had 
wrought  ^vith  the  instinct  of  the  mean  and  weak  to 
prey  upon  others. 

No  matter  what  one  may  say  of  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  murder  of  Caesar,  the 
fact  is  clear  the  impulse  of  the  movement  was  envy  and 
hatred.  It  is  true  that  there  was  still  a  strong  body  of 
repubHcan  sentiment  in  Rome  that  found  its  way  in 
lampoons  placarded  through  the  streets,  in  the  hectic 
applause  of  repubhcan  jokes  of  actors,  and  in  the 
pamphlet  war  over  the  dead  Cato.  This  even  gave 
birth  to  conspiracies  ;  but  Caesar  "  fathered  "  them 
all,  deeming  it  a  stronger  and  more  wholesome  thing  to 
absorb  such  elements  into  the  state  then  to  attempt  to 
drive  them  forth  by  penalties  and  proscriptions.  It 
was  not  of  such  elements  the  last  conspiracy  was  bom. 
There  were  some  sixty  prominent  men  in  it,  one  of 
them  Marcus  Brutus,  who  had  fought  against  Caesar 
at  Pharsalus,  but  had  since  been  treated  almost  as  a 
son  by  the  emperor.  Brutus  was  an  enthusiast, 
"  Whatever  he  desires  he  desires  vehemently,"  Caesar 
said  of  him.  He  was  one  of  those  weak  characters 
upon  whom  their  consciences  seem  to  batten  as  a  prey. 
Win  that  faculty  by  some  ideahstic  appeal,  and  honour, 
duty,  gratitude  fall  aside  as  a  worn-out  garment,  and 
the  person  steps  forth  a  new  man.  "  Liberty "  was 
the  bait  which  won  Brutus's  conscience.  C.  Cassius, 
an  experienced  soldier,  was  a  man  of  infinitely  meaner 
mould.  Caesar  by  his  mere  personahty  had  terrified 
him  into  surrender  after  Pharsalus,  when,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  all  the  odds  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Cassius. 
Did  Cassius  hate  Caesar  because  he  had  revealed  fear  to 
him  ?  Or  was  he  envious  of  the  emperor's  power,  which 
he  would  have  used  so  differently  ?  We  can  only 
speculate.  But  Brutus  was  won  to  the  conspiracy  with 
difficulty ;  Cassius  was  either  the  ringleader  or  one  of 
the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of  the  emperor. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  Parthian 
war,  for  which  Caesar  was  to  leave  Rome  a  few  days 
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after  the  ides  of  March.  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  two  of  his 
tried  generals  and  his  most  faithful  friends,  were  to  be 
consuls  in  43  B.C.  Brutus  was  to  be  praetor  in  the  city, 
and  Cassius  to  assist  in  the  war. 

In  numerous  wa3'S  the  feelings  of  Brutus  had  been 
worked  upon.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
remove  the  tjTaimy.  He  was  reminded  that  an  an- 
cestor hsui  done  a  similar  thing  ;  and  so  on.  At  length 
the  meeting  of  the  senate  on  March  15,  the  fateful  ides, 
was  fixed  for  the  deed.  The  evening  before,  Caesar  dined 
\\ith  the  faithful  Lepidus,  and  Decimus  Brutus,  who  had 
also  become  an  accomplice,  was  there.  The  conversation 
turned  on  death,  and  Caesar  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the 
best  death  was  the  least  expected.  For  some  time  now 
he  had  discarded  his  bodyguard  and  gone  about  alone. 

That  last  night  has  become  fabulous ;  but  at  least 
one  may  record  the  story  that  Caesar's  "svife  Calpurnia 
was  so  disturbed  that  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  gouig  to  the  senate  the  next  day.  The  con- 
spirators sent  Decimus  Brutus  for  him,  and  so  he  went. 
A  paper  warning  him  of  the  plot  was  thrust  into  his 
hand,  but,  utterly  unsuspicious,  he  put  it  away,  intending 
to  read  it  later. 

When  he  had  seated  himself  the  conspirators  gathered 
about  him,  and  TuUius  Cimber  presented  a  petition. 
Caesar  motioned  him  to  defer  it.  Antony,  too  dangerous 
and  self-seeking  a  man  to  be  taken  into  the  conspiracy, 
was  being  held  m  conversation  by  Trebonius.  TuUius 
then  seized.  Caesar  by  the  toga.  Casca  aimed  a  blow 
at  hira.  Caesar  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  stabbed  it 
with  his  only  weapon,  a  steel  pen.  The  others  crowded 
round.  Caesar  tried  to  run  forward.  Then  seeing  him- 
self surrounded  with  naked  daggers,  he  arranged  his  skirt 
around  his  legs  with  his  left  hand  to  cover  himself,  drew 
the  toga  over  his  head,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Pompeius.  Brutus  had  been  among  those  to  stab  him. 
and  seeing  this,  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
"  Et  tu,  Brute  !  "     ("  Even  you,  Brutus  !  ") 

It  was  the  feast  of  Anna  Perenna.  Outside  the  crowd 
jostled  and  sang  in  the  street,  and  drank  deep  to  intoxi- 
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cation.  Inside  the  thud  of  Caesar's  body  w&s  followed 
by  a  tense  moment  of  silence.  Then  the  assembly  at 
once  dispersed,  and  the  body  lay  there  for  a  httle  while 
until  his  slaves  laid  it  on  a  Utter  and  carried  it  to  liis 
house.  The  will  was  opened  later  and  read.  He  had 
appointed  three  heirs  ;  gTand-nephews,  Lucius  Pinarius. 
and  Quintus  Pedius  for  a  fourth  of  his  estate,  and 
Octavian  (the  future  Augustus),  whom  he  also  adopted 
into  his  family,  and  ordered  to  take  his  name,  three 
fourths.  To  the  Roman  people  he  left  his  gardens,  and 
to  each  man  a  sum  of  money.  Many  of  the  assassins 
w^ere  named  guardians  of  any  son  he  might  have,  and, 
most  pathetic  of  all,  Decimus  Brutus  was  a  second  heir. 

When,  a  few  daj^s  later,  the  body  was  carried  into  the 
Forum,  the  bier  was  fired  by  the  mob,  who,  as  soon  as  it 
was  aHght,  heaped  fuel  on  to  it.  The  veteran  legionaries 
flung  their  armour  into  the  fire  and  many  women  their 
ornaments.  In  the  excitement  the  mob  ran  ^\ith 
torches  to  the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  were 
driven  6ff  with  difficulty,  and  they  murdered  a  man 
whom  they  took  for  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
floodgates  Avere  opened,  and  the  tide  of  blood  did  not 
fall  for  thirteen  years,  when  what  the  conspirators  had 
slain  Caesar  for  emerged  as  the  inevitable,  to  maintain 
its  hold  on  the  world's  civilisation  for  several  centuries. 

On  this  strange  and  moving  background  of  his  time 
some  picture  of  the  great  Caesar  has  been  growing  little 
by  little,  and  all  that  remams  for  me  to  do  is  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  which  go  to  make  up 
that  ever  memorable  character.  Mommsen  has  admirably 
pointed  out  the  absence  in  Caesar  of  what  may  be  called 
distinguisliing  characteristics,  which  are.  in  fact,  but 
the  evidences  of  imperfection.  Of  all  the  greatest  men 
it  may  be  said  : — 

"        tlie  elements  (were) 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  *  This  was  a  man.' ''  * 

^  It  is  strange  that  Shakespeare  should  have  inaptly  chosen  this 
panegyric  for  so  ill-balanced  an  enthusiast  as  Brutus. 
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In  Caesar  this  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  induce  a  certain 
bewilderment  and  powerlessness  to  sum  up  the  character 
which  nature  had  so  subtly,  sanely,  and  symmetricany 
planned. 

Yet  will  there  always  be  a  class  of  critic  who  can 
find  fault  with  Caesar,  so  far  as  his  public  life  is  con- 
cerned. Even  Mommsen  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  point  out  that  "  according  to  the  same  law  of  nature 
in  virtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infinitely 
surpasses  the  most  artistic  machine,  every  constitution, 
however  defective,  which  gives  play  to  the  free  self- 
determination  of  a  majority  of  citizens,  infinitely  sur- 
passes the  most  brilliant  and  humane  absolutism."  ^ 
And  this  same  weapon  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
against  his  work.  But  such  a  consideration  would  not 
have  troubled  Caesar.  ^  He  was  a  reahst  and  a  practical 
statesman  through  and  through,  and  in  no  evil  that 
confronted  him  did  he  for  a  moment  hesitate  between 
the  small  improvement  that  he  certainly  could  carry" 
out,  and  the  ideal  renovation  he  knew  would  be  im- 
possible to  achieve.  Thus  in  his  wars  he  wisely  left 
the  Rhine  as  his  boundary,  and  halted  at  the  Thames. 
Is  there  any  need  to  labour  this  point  ?  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  he  had  restored  the  republican  govern- 
ment, either  he  would  have  been  ousted  from  its  control 
in  favour  of  others  who  would  merely  have  repeated 
past  history,  or  he  would  have  remained  in  control, 
but  constantly  pulhng  against  a  senate  composed  of 
the  worst  materials.  In  this  case  he  could  never,  in 
his  short  stay  in  the  capital,  have  wrought  what  he  did. 
If  he  had  wholly  changed  the  constitution  of  the  senate, 
the  ideahst  would  still  object  that  he  broke  with  a  long 
and  honourable  past.     The  ultimate  test  then  must  be 

1  Mommsen's  History  of  Rovie,  English  translation,  by  the  Kev, 
W.  r.  Dickson,  Book  v.  Chap.  ix. 

-  No  statesman  of  any  power  has  ever  allowed  himself  to  be 
shackled  by  such  a  consideration.  Such  obviously  different  types 
as  Pericles  and  Cromwell  are  one,  at  least,  in  this  ;  and  even 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  in  implicit  agreement  when  he  holds  that 
a  benefactor  should  not  give  the  people  what  they  want  but  what 
they  ought  to  want. 
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our  valuation  of  what  he  did,  and  it  is  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  the  sins  of  remote  successors  in  his  office,  for 
he  very  carefully  chose  his  immediate  successor,  and 
might  reasonably  hope  that  Octavian  would  exercise  a 
like  care  with  a  like  success.  He  certainly  did  much  to 
cleanse  the  tone  of  moral  life,  he  checked  pauperism, 
somewhat  controlled  the  evils  of  capitalism,  and 
initiated  the  means  by  which  civiHsation,  such  as  he 
knew  it,  might  be  spread  throughout  the  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand  he  killed  the  hberty  of  a  host  of  men, 
many  of  the  best  of  whom,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
charm  and  frankness  of  friendly  intimacy  with  him,  were 
capable  of  the  extraordinary  treachery  and  supreme 
foUy  of  assassinating  him. 

Caesar  was  a  man  who  only  deserved  such  a  fate  by 
his  greatness  :  not  that  he  was  without  fault.  He  was 
a  round-Hmbed,  full-faced,  full-blooded  man,  who  for 
the  most  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good  health.^  He  was 
almost  tireless,  and  the  fulness  of  his  hfe  was  not 
always  turned  into  unselfish  channels.  As  a  j'oung 
man  he  was  ultra  fashionable.  With  his  finely  trimmed 
hair  and  smoothly  shaven  face,  with  his  ruffled  "WTists 
and  loosely-girt  toga,  with  his  bold  black  eyes  and 
easy  graceful  carriage,  he  was  the  ideal  man  of  fashion. 
He  was  expert  in  the  manly  accompHshments  of  the 
time  ;  a  facile  fencer,  a  good  horseman,  and  a  swimmer 
of  such  power  that  even  when  over  fifty  he  saved  his 
life  by  s\\imming  in  the  Nile.  His  manners  and  con- 
versation were  easy  and  charming ;  he  was  a  born 
ruler  of  men — and  women.  Pompeius  feared  his  charm 
more  than  his  sword,  and  therefore  made  a  gauche 
excuse  at  Brundisium  to  avoid  an  interview.  Doubtless 
he  had  many  "  affairs,"  even  m  his  later  life.  The 
morals  of  the  time  were  wholly  rotten  ;  but  many  of  the 
stories  of  his  looseness  are  intiinsically  absurd.  He 
found  pleasure  in  the  company  of  cultivated  women, 
but  could  not  have  been  the  reckless  roue  he  has  been 

*  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  calls  which  a  long  cam- 
paign makes  upon  the  physique  will  consider  Caesar's  wars  aa 
sufficient  proof  of  this. 
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represented.  He  loved  and  reverenced  his  mother  and 
daughter,  and  bore  affection  for  his  wives  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  in  the  case  of  his  first  and 
last  was  warmly  reciprocated.  Suetonius,  who  records 
most  of  the  scandalous  tittle-tattle  about  Caesar,  also 
admits  that  he  was,  after  his  early  youth,  abstemious 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  a  simple  eater,  that 
when  all  his  friends  refused  a  dish  dressed  with  rancid 
oil,  he  ate  heartily  so  that  he  might  not  ofEend  his  host's 
feehngs,  and  that  he  was  a  tireless  worker.  These  are 
not  the  marks  of  a  roue.  Add  to  these  that  he  loved 
and  was  loved  by  his  troops,  won  and  kept  the  devoted 
friendship  of  many  simple  men,  that  the  only  time  he 
ever  departs  from  the  grave  tone  in  his  Commentaries 
is  when  some  deed  of  heroism  or  self-sacrifice  is  to  be 
recounted,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  credit  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  stories  of  the  capital.  He  had  a  great 
personal  dignity,  and  was  very  sensitive  about  the 
tliinning  of  the  hair  on  his  head,  carefully  brushing  the 
thinning  wdsps  from  the  crown  to  hide  the  bald  spot  on 
the  front,  and  valuing  above  most  of  his  regal  privileges 
that  of  constantly  wearing  a  laurel  wreath,  which  served 
to  hide  the  signs  of  age. 

He  was  never  perturbed.  Passion  stimulated  but 
never  intoxicated  or  ruled  him.  It  was  he  who  restored 
the  statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius  to  the  senate-house, 
and  he  ever  spoke  with  respect  of  his  great  rival.  When 
papers  were  discovered  at  Pharsalus  incriminating 
numbers  of  prominent  men  as  his  enemies  he  promptly 
burned  them.  His  memory  was  very  retentive,  but  it 
failed  when  confronted  with  the  task — to  meaner  minds 
so  inevitably  easy — of  remembering  enemies.  Great  as 
had  been  the  revenge  of  Sulla,  Caesar's  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  far  outweighed  it.  In  his  Commentaries,  in 
^^'hich  he  unconsciously  reveals  himself,  though  he 
could  present  his  cause  ^\ith  vigour  and  persuasiveness, 
he  was  unable  to  follow  the  Poman  custom  of  glorifying 
himseK  and  disparaging  his  enemy. 

Of  his  accompUshments  something  has  already  been 
said.     He  was  reckoned  second  only  to  Cicero  as  an 
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orator.  His  power  welled  forth  from  three  sources  : 
simpUcity,  lucidity,  and  emotion.  His  writing  also 
was  simple,  forcible,  and  grand,  from  its  very  disdain  of 
ornament  and  the  artificial.  It  Ls  said  that  he  could 
read,  ^mte,  and  dictate  simultaneously,  and  that  he 
used  his  rapid  horseback  marches  to  dictate  letters, 
employing  two  or  more  secretaries  at  a  time.  Cicero 
recounts  how  his  knowledge  of  Uterature  and  the  poets 
was  so  perfect  that  he  could  readily  recognise  the  style 
of  any  given  Avriter,  and  remarks  his  wit  and  humour. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  he  invented  a  cipher  for  private 
matters. 

In  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  great  and  anxious  cam- 
j)aign  before  him,  his  chiefest  anxiety  was  the  intricacies 
of  Latin  grammar,  on  which  he  wrote  two  books,  de- 
dicated to  Cicero.  In  the  plains  of  Mmida,  in  his  last 
war,  two  books  on  "  Cato  "  gave  his  reply  to  Cicero's 
paneg;\aic.  On  marching  to  Further  Spain  for  the 
same  campaign  he  delivered  his  soul  in  indifferent  verse. 
He  also  ^vrote  a  book  on  Astronomy.  In  fine,  his  in- 
terests and  his  sympathies  were  as  wide  as  human 
nature,  which,  in  its  infinite  variety,  had  laid  its  subtle 
hold  on  him,  fitting  him  to  rule  a  great  Empire,  having 
first  fashioned  him  to  work,  suffer,  and  die  for  it. 
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